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PREFACE. 



Little did the autlior think, some twenty years ago, 
when toilmg in one of the oldest and deepest mines of 
Cornwall more than two hundred and forty fathoms under 
the surface, hy day, and sometimes by night, in tlie heat, 
foul air, sulphur, and exhaustion consequent on such an 
occupation, that ever he should write a preface to his sixth 
publication in the form of a book presented to the public. 
Yet so it is ; and the fact is quite as startling to Idmself as 
it may be to the reader. Besides the volumes aheady 
mentioned, there are several other publications of a smaller 
kind, both in prose and verse, written by liimself, wliich 
have been sent forth into the world without a preface and 
without a name. Were it not that the writer has no hours 
of idleness, and that the spare moments from Ids daily 
duties are happily devoted to the cause of song, which he 
still loves with the zest of youth, the present year would 
not have seen his brief apology for publishing his Hjonns 
and Legends. At his meals, on his walks, or sitting with 
his family, the Muse has ever her part to perform. 

Most of the poems in this collection have been written 
out of doors, in the lanes and fields, by the sea-side or open 
heath, and not a few on a rude narrow seat in a comer of 
his little garden, with the sparrows chirping overhead from 
the chimney-top and eaves of his dwelling. One or two of 
the essays, as well as the same number of poems, owe 
their origin to the mining days of the writer, when he was 
toiling for his daily bread in the darkness of the earth, 
where he laboured from his thirteenth until his thirty- . 
seventh year. The author eveT iefe\a «* ^\x«vi% ^'^'s^^^^s^^ 
honour Ms native county ; hence t\ie aceafe qJI\^ Va^ssc^ 
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poem, " Luda, a Lay of the Druids," is the famous hill of 
Cam Brea, which is still covered with many Druidical 
remains. ** Caleb CUfF," the dramatic fragment, is founded 
on an incident which occurred in Cornwall within the 
recollection of the writer, and was originally composed in 
three days, whilst he was confined from his usual avocation 
as Scripture-reader through indisposition. He hopes this 
performance will not be unwelcome to the friends of tem- 
perance. Should the Hymns in this volume be Idndly 
received by the Christian public, the author may be 
encouraged on a future day to add to their number. 

He has now the pleasure of thanking most heartily his 
friends and supporters for their timely sympathies in his 
literary undertakings ; and though his health is now feeble, 
and the pecuniary gains of his poetical labours have 
hithertx) been next to nothing, he is still inclined to hope 
on, and feels no disposition to murmur and give up the 
pleasant work which nature and Providence have assigned 
him, believing that in some small measure his simple 
effusions have brought, and yet will bring, comfort to the 
hearts of his fellow-men, and, what is greater than all, 
glory to the name of Him who is the Giver of every good 
gift. 

** Nor seeks nor finds he mortal blisses, 
But feeds on the aerial kisses 
Of shapes that haunt thought's wilderness : 
He will watch from dawn to gloom 
The lake-reflected sun illume 
The yellow bees in the ivy-bloom, 
Nor heed nor see what tMngs they be ; 
But from these create he can 
Forms more real than living Man." 

Shelley. 



Faxmoutec, October 14«^, 1868. 
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BOOK FIRST. 
TEE ALABM. 

fs there not od the ground we tread, 
And in the rock-heaps round uB spread, 
In every hoUow of the hill, 
In fjpming river, creek, and rill, 
In silent dirgle, down, and dell, 
And shady wooJ, and mossy ceil. 
On crag, and cross, and castle lone. 
On tor, and tarn, and Drnid-stone, 
Some oldtn ttile tlie Muse to lead, 
So that whoever runs may read ? 
Who has not heard at evening hour, 
When seated in some lonely bower, — 
What time the plcughman leaves the lea. 
And dances baby o 
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And down the lane the milkmaid sings, 
As she the full pail homeward bnngs, — 
Who has not heard from fern and fen. 
From whispering wood and grassy glen, 
From mystic marsh, and ruin wild, 
And altar-stone on stone up-piled. 
Mysterious voices, song-o'ercast, 
The genii of the mighty past ? 

'T is eve, 't is calm ; the winds are still ; 
Not e'en a whisper walks the hill ; 
In silent groups the lilies lie, 
Nor tremble as the stream steals by ; 
The closing flowers in garments fair 
Beneath the twilight seem at prayer ; 
The rushes stir not by the lake. 
The bramble bends not in the brake ; 
The oak is moveless on the moor ; . 
The hawthorn near the herdsman's door. 
The larch adown the lengthen'd lane, 
The willow by the warrior's fane. 
The ivy o'er the fortress gray, 
No leaf is lifted on the spray ; 
And Peace in many a fair festoon 
Is singing to the rising moon. 

With cautious footsteps up Cam Brea^ 
A palmer climbs in vest of grey. 
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A staff he carries, and a Book, 
In which he solemnly doth look ; 
And often doth he lift his eye 
In prayerful glance towards the sky, 
As if for souls of guilty men 
With Heaven he interceded then. 
His face was brown, his hair was long, 
His agile limbs were spare and strong ; 
A shaggy deer-skin cap he wore ; 
A horn within his belt he bore ; 
A wallet from his shoulder fell, 
Which held his roots and drinking-shell ; 
His sandals were both soil'd and worn, — 
'Twas plain long travel they had borne ; 
And on his brow were lines of care, 
As if distress had been his heir. 

In sooth he was a thoughtful man, 
And seem'd to study Nature's plan. 
He scann'd the rocks as if he read 
Strange records where the lichens spread. 
He watch'd the flowers with rich delight. 
And kiss'd the little mosses bright. 
The birds that glanced from tree to tree. 
Or 'mid the berries caroll'd free ; 
The limpid brooklet dancing down ; 
The curling smoke from co\.\>^'^\>tc»^^\ 



/ 
/ 
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The driftiDg clouds that traveil'd by, 
Like seraph-ships across the sky ; 
The evening airs that round him stole, 
Brought echoes from the palmer's soul : 
And when the wind with gentle swell 
Pass'd slowly through the eastern dell, 
Fanning the heath as it rose higher, 
And murmuring like a pensire lyre, 
Filling with melody the place, 
The tears came out upon his face. 

A moment pause, to mention here 
A soothing scene he deem*d most dear. 
Beside a cromlech on the bluff, 
Upheld by pillars rude and rough, 
A youth with raven hair and eyes 
Walk'd underneath the evening skies, 
Driving his wandering, grazing herd, 
While homeward fl.'w the latest bird ; 
And thus in pensive strain sang he : 

'* Come, pretty maiden, live with me : 
My home is where the ring-doves call 
Beyond the foamy waterfall. 
I have no silver vessels fair. 
But love's rich roses blossom there. 
A rushy mat is at my door, 
A rusbjr mat is on the floor ; 
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Mj couch of sedge is softly spread, 
Where thou canst gently lay thy head. 
A guileless heart I give to thee : 
Then, maiden, come and live with me. 

" And are there those who offer more, 
And promise thee a greater store ? 
Let not their flattery lure my dove ; 
For riches cannot purchase love. 
The little rill with noiseless flow, 
That glides along so clear and slow. 
Is more refreshing in its course 
Than yon dark river swift and hoarse. 
That little rill am I to thee : 
Then, maiden, come and live with me. 

" Thou canst not tell how much I prize 
The holy light within thine eyes. 
I ever feel, when thou art near, 
'T is summer-time and always clear. 
It can't he darkness where thou art : 
The clouds to see thee quickly part, 
And sliding shadows fleetly fly. 
While sunshine fills the earth and sky. 
Thy face brings joy where' et I be : 
Then, maiden, come and live with me." 

Before the castle wall he stood^ 
Gazing around on. rock axiSi \»oci\. 



The scene \vas grand from sea to sea, 

From east to west, from tarn to tree, 

From brook to brook, and stream to stream, 

Which through the withs and rushes gleam. 

A few small huts in brakes apart. 

Where dwelt the hunter of the hart, 

Or rude marauder, shunn'd and fear'd. 

Were nearly all that then appear'd. 

Some sod-fenced farms, refreshed by rills, 

Like sentinels among the hills. 

Where cornfields waved and orchards smiled,^ 

Were thinly scattered o'er the wild. 

No mine-heaps on the surface lay, 

"No engine-stacks to dim the day ; 

No hiss of steam, no hammer's bang. 

Or anvil's ring, or bucket's clang, 

Or iron horse through hill and dale 

Swift hurrying on the wondrous rail ; 

But Solitude and Silence lone 

Sat musing on a seat of stone. 

I said no mine-heaps fill'd with gloom 
Those hills and vales of fragrant broom : 
But here and there, where rushes grow. 
And where the streams in clearness flow, 
A solitary man was found, 
Tamlns' with eagerness the ground, 
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And washing it in search of tin. 
Which lay conceal'd the sand within. 
And Fortune on him oft bestow'd 
A priU of copper from a lode, 
Which served in after years to show 
The way to hidden heaps helow. 
Tall trees hend o'er the limpid lake ; 
The wild birds whistle from the brake ; 
The grey fawn in the dingle feeds ; 
The ducks flash up from dells of reeds ; 
The flsh aboimd in crystal streams, 
And Nature murmurs in her dreams. 

The palmer saw it all, and smiled : 
A voice seem'd echoing from the wild, 
Which floated over wold and wood : 
" And He pronounced it very good," 

" There are," said he, as on the dell 
And distant scene his vision fell, 
" Who walk the earth, and yet deny 
The power of Him who made the sky. 
I hear His voice in every breeze 
That shakes the tresses of the trees. 
I see the impress of His hand 
On every flower that gems the land ; 
And mom and eve and day axid td.^^^ 
The changing seasoTia m \J^e\t ^v^oJ^-^ 
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The harvest waving in the vale, 
The shining grasses of the dale, 
The moon and stars, the earth and Eea, 
, Proclaim the power of Deity. 
The wind at midnight moaning loud, 
The lightning breaking from the cloud, 
The welkin wide with thunder trod. 
All tell me plainly there's a God. 

" My native land, my native land, 
With healing gales of fragrance fann'd ! 
How sweet to climb thy hills once more, 
Eeplete with legendary lore ! 
How like a dream thy glades appear. 
Where streams are gliding fresh and clear ! 
Below me is the dell of thyme 
Where I have pass'd my early prime. 
And drunk of brooklets issuing lone 
From fairy fountains hope-o'ergrown. 
Then siren voices lured me on 
To richer scenes when years were gone. 
T cannot tell how much I prize 
Thy greenwood glades and placid skies. 
Thy rivers murmuring to the sea. 
Each rock and rill, each tarn and tree. 
When oft I*ve climbed some foreign mound. 
And heard the sighing winds around, 
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No matter where I chanced to roam, 
Thej seem'd to murmur songs of home, 
And gentle forms would roxmd me rise, 
Until the tears streamed from my_ eyes. 
The dreams of youth may pass away, 
And friendship's flowers droop and decay ; 
Dark clouds of care hang o'er the land ; 
Old age may lead us hy the hand ; 
Our shatter'd idols round us lie ; — 
The love of home will never die.** 

He knock' d the castle*s heavy gate : 
The warder ask'd him why so late. 
And what his message was ', and he 
Told him of journey ings by the sea. 
Of wanderings over hill and dale, 
Of prajers in lonely forests pale ; 
Of frequent fastings far away, 
Where the fierce robber prowls for prey ; 
Of battle-fields where dying men 

Bless*d him for words of love. 
Before their lingering spirits took 

Their flight to joys above. 
Oft had he stood, this prayerful man. 
Beside the lonely caravan. 
And mark'd the pang and heard the sigh 
When the last bottle VlsA X^^^xl \y^. 
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And on the sand sank son and sire, 

As thirst drank up their hlood like fire, 

And hardly flapping over head 

The great bird's heavy wings were spread ; 

Encouraging with promise high 

The fainting ones so near to die. 

More had he seen. Suffice it now 
That he had reach'd the mountain's brow 
Through peril huge o'er waste and wold, 
With message for Rouanes bold ; * 
Escaping spear and arrow keen, 
When winding through the forest green, 
And fording rivers where the roe 
Drank only underneath the sloe, 
Pursuing tracks the beasts had made 
Down mossy moor and dim arcade, 
Sustain'd by truth and love to save : 
And now quick audience would he crave. 

The castle by the old green wood,^ 
On a vast ledge of granite stood, 
With hollow arches in the stone. 
O'er which a bridge of rock was thrown. 



• Rouanes — Among the Britons a name of d'gnity, signify- 

/os- "Rojal/'—BORLASE, 



\ 
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The walk were thick with holes, to show 
And shoot do doubt the approaching foe. 
Through which the arrow whittled oft. 
As the hot Dane came up the croft. 
The owl along the turret flew ; 
The oak among the boulders grew ; 
A mystery hung upon the rocks. 
And walk'd in whispers *mid the blocks. 

The warder drew the bolt aside, 

And oped the castle portal wide, — j 

A hole it was the rocks among ^ I 

Beneath the rude foundation 8t]x>ng, — 

And bade him enter with his prayer. 

For holy men were welcome there. 

An inner screen was open flung ; 

Here shields and heavy crossbows hung. 

With many a battle-axe and spear, 

And antlers of the graceful deer 

Arranged in order on the wall, 

Within the chieftain's audience-hall. 

A mastiff by the chimney lay, 

Which was with age and service grey ; 

And as the palmer pass'd the door. 

And placed his foot upon the floor 

So strangely paved with gramte rock, 

From end to end one solid \Ao^Vl^^ \ 
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He raised his head and growl' d, and then 
Lay down in loneliness agen. 

Rouanes was advanced in years, 
And taller far than his compeers, 
Of aspect stem, and strong of limb ; 
To dare and do was part of him. 
His small grey eye had fire enow, 
A few spare locks were on his brow ; 
His nose was large, his eyelids grey. 
His beard had all been trimm'd away ; 
A scar was frowning on his face, 
A trophy of the war or chase ; 
And his huge hands and arms of length 
Show'd that he was a man of strength. 

The chiefbain bow'd with courtesy meet. 
And bade the palmer take a seat ; 
For he looked travel- stain'd and tired : 
And then his message he desired. 
The stranger rose, and thus replied : 

" Returning home from travel wide. 
Yes, home .where first I saw the light, 
And watch'd the moon steal o'er the height. 
And felt devotion's holy flame. 
And mormur'd mild a mother's name ; . 
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And in the cot yon rill above 
I sat beside the maid I love. 
The gentle Luda, whose blue eye 
Has followed me when none were nigh. 
I ever hear her voice of song, 
Whether the winds be still or strong, 
Whether the moon be young or old, 
Whether the year be hot or cold, 
Whether the oak be green or bare ; 
Like note Elysian on the air, 
A spell to cheer my footsteps on : 
But, warrior, more of this anon ; 
For thou hast weightier words to hear. 
And draw thy hand towards thy spear. 

" Yestreen beyond the Druid's ford 
I pass'd a dell with lichen stored, 
Whence issued by a foimtaip small 
A band of Northmen fierce and tall. 
Their ships were lying near the strand 
A few yards from our western land. 
A sword of brass their chieftain wore. 
And heavy spears his followers bore ; 
And wildly scann'd these warrior men 
Each hill and dale, each glade and glen. 
Their armour rattled as they rose, 
As if they were in view of foea . 
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I bid myself behind an oak ; 
Wben tbus the Danisb leader spoke 



cc 



* To-morrow wben the ligbt is spent. 
And stars adorn tbe firmament ; 
Wben silence like a robe sball rest 
Upon tbe forests of tbe west, 
Your fearless captain leads tbe way 
Towards tbe castle on yon brea, 
Wbere you, my warriors wild, once more 
Sball dye your blades in princes' gore, 
Sball trample on tbe furious foe. 
And lay tbe baugbty arcbers low.' 



" He said, and waved bis sword on bigb ; 
I saw it flash as they pass'd by. 
And heard their tramp, and felt their ire 
Bum through my being like a fire. 
Tbe raven wheeFd and croak'd o'erbead ; 
Tbe tall trees trembled at their tread ; 
Tbe fox slank off as if in fear. 
And scamper'd by tbe timid deer ; 
And birds that chirp and birds that sing 
Were frighten'd all, and all a-wing. 

" And here beneath the boughs I lay 
TiU eve and night had pass'd away, 
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And Morning, like a lovely bride, 
Came stealing down the mountain side, 
Brushing the dews with naked feet. 
And walking vales w th roses sweet. 
Then I rose up, pour'd forth my prayer. 
And read my Book with serious air : 
Ate my dry roots, and drink did I 
From the clear stream which babbled by, 
Asking His guidance whom I see 
In every flower and every tree ; 
For in a land where strangers dwell. 
Whose kindness caused my heart to swell, 
I found a higher, greater good 
Than Druid ever taught in wood, ^ 
Or cave, or earn the crags among. 
In pleasing fable or in song, 
^or ever felt I such df sire. 
When standing near our altar-fire. 
What think you was the lesson high ? 
That there 's a God who made the sky, 
The earth, the sea, each stream and stone ; 
And we must worship Him alone. 

" So when the sliades of eve again 
Fell like a covering o'er the plain. 
And by the spring the glowworm's lamp 
Was sparkling 'mid t\ie mo^^^^ ^^xsl^ 
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I left my covert on the moor, 
And stood before thy castle-d^jor. 
The rest thou know*8t. Bestir thee then, 
Call up thy hardy battle- men. 
Forbid it that their cruel hands 
Should bind our sons in captive bands, 
Despoil our wives and daughters bright, 
And quench in blood our household light. 
Or dash our darlings on the stones*, 
And fill the land with guilt and groans. 
Another hour may be too late ; 
The foe, the foe is at thy gate 1 *' 

Eouanes strode acroirS the hall, 
And reach' d the warder on the wall, 
And bade him blow his whistle shrill. 
Which echoed sharp from hill to hill ; 
When from each shed and oak-clump round 
The war-men started at the sound. 
Some rose from ferns which shield the fox, 
And some from hollows in the rocks ; 
Some up from thickets strangely dash'd, 
Their helncets in the moonlight flashed. 
They hasten'd to the castle lone. 
For well they knew their chieftain's tone ; 
And thus he spake : 
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'* There's danger near : 
Amid mj band I ' ve nought to fear. 
Our valour and our arms are tried ; 
' Full oft we've conquered side by side. 
Let the foe near us if they dare 
To beard the tiger in his lair : 
Our homes are dear, our households bright ; 
For them we yield not in the fight. 
The Danes approach ns. Watch, my men ; '^ 
They'll find us lions in the den. 
Our blades are sharp, our spirits high, 
And fall we may, but will not fly. 
Each to his post be firm again, 
And we shall triumph o'er the Dane, 
And save the dwellings of our birth : 
Our battle cry, Oub Home and Heaeth ! ' ' 

Thus spake the spearman bold, and then 

Arranged in order his brave men. 

Some high, some low, some here, some there, 

Behind the battlements with care ; 

And through the loopholes they could see 

The approach of friend or enemy. 

By this the moon rose o'er the mere. 

The stars did in the heavens appear ; 

The thrush was silent by the lake, 

When, hark ! a crackWng m ^a\i^\yc^^^ 

o"2 
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The tread of feet upon the hill ! 
" The Dane, the Dane ! be still, be still." 
The warriors watch the approaching foe, 
Each with his hand upon his bow. 




/ 
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NOTES ON BOOK FIRST. 

Note 1, Page 4. 

"Wiih eantioiis footstep np Cam Brea 
A palmer climbs in rest of grey, Ao. 

Cam Brea is an enormoas tor in Illogan, Cornwall, crowned 
with granite blocks and boulders, haying an ancient castle on 
its head. — See history of the palmer, &c., in Boblase's " Anti- 
quities of Cornwall," p. 335. 

Note 2, Page 8. 
'Where oomflelds waved, and oxohards smiled. 

** The island is well peopled, full of houses, built after the 
manner of the Gauls, and abounds in cattle." — CiBSAB. See 
Db. Smith's " Beligion of Ancient Britain," p. 29. 

Note 3, Page 12. 

The castle by the old green wood. 

** Gam Brea hill has all the evidences that can be desired of 
having been appropriated to the use of the British religion. 
The top of this hill is thick set with kams, and the spaces 
between and below were in the memory of the last generation 
filled with a grove of oaks. The castle is footed on a very 
irregular ledge of vast rocks, and the architect has contrived 
80 many arches from rock to rock as would convey the wall 
above. The walls are pierced everywhere by small holes, to 
dedory the enemy, and discharge their arrows. This is cer- 
tainly a British building, and erected in those uncultivated 
ages when such rocky hideous situations were the choice of 
warlike, rough, and stem minds." — ^Boblase's '' Antiquities of 
Cornwall," pp. 113-319. 

Note 4, Page 13. 

A hole it was the rooks among, &o. 

**It " (the castle) ** hath but one way of acceaa or ^\itT«xsK><^ 
into it, through a hole artificially cut m ^<^ xo<:?s. \xxA^i ^Cois^ 
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foundation of the wall." — Gilbert's *' Parochial History of 
Cornwall," p. 237. 

Note 5, Page 13. 

From end to end one solid block. 

** What they call the parlour here, marked in the plan of the 
castle, is floored with one rock." — Borlase's " Antiquities of 
Cornwall," p. 116. 

Note 6, Page 17. 

Than Dmid ever taught in wood, &o 

" Parents and guardians thought they could not do better for 
children of the highest birth than send them to the Druids to 
be instructed. This instruction was instilled into youth in 
the most private manner ; some cave, or retired and sacred 
wood, or some rocky kam, being the appointed place of tuition ; 
their education not being completed in less than twenty years. 
Under the direction of the Druids, the most singular part of 
instruction was that of learning a great number of verses by 
heart. They used also allegory and fable." — Bohlase, pp. 81, 
82. 

Note 7, Page 19. 

The Danes approach ns. Watch, my men, &o. 

** Plunder and power were the sole and darling objects of 
the Danes ; and by degrees they came to use the Cornish as 
bad as the rest of the kingdom. They practised every kind of 
severity nnprovoked; fire, sword, and desolation attending 
them wherever they marched ; so that Cornwall is supposed 
to have been utterly ruined by them, and to have continued as 
a forest for several ages." — ^Borlase, p. 49. 
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BOOK SECOND. 




THE SUSPENSE. 

)HE furze and heather are in bloom, 
f The moors are fragrant with perfume ; 
t?A Afar is heard the hum of bees, 
Whose murmurs mingle with the trees. 
The waters flow the fens among, 
The skylark fills the glades with song, 
And in the wood where Summer strays 
The throstle like a poet plays. 
O now to tread some hillock high, 
To catch the breeze that murmurs by 
From banks of thyme and beds of flowers. 
Where Nature rears her own green bowers. 
And tunes her harp, and sings for aye 
Her soothing everlasting la'j \ 



/_ 
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My Cornwall ! what a land id thine 
For crag and cross, for moor and mine ! 
Thy hills are zoned with copper ore ; 
Thy vales yield tin, a precious store ; 
The greenest grass thy glades aiford ; 
Thy shelter'd bays with fish are stored; 
Thy granite earns are castle- crown'd, 
Where altar-heaps and forts are found. 
No brooks are clearer than thine own, 
Which steal by cave and cromlech- stone ; 
And every hill-top in the land 
Is mark'd by rude tradition's hand. 
Sweet wild-flowers hang their lamps of love 
By path below and rift above. 
Thy sons are brave, thy daughters fair. 
And none can with thy wives compare. 

The sun was shining on the lake, 
When the good palmer sought the brake. 
Leaving the castle on the right. 
He walked along the ledgy height 
Towards an opening in the wood, 
Where a rough Druid temple stood.* 
For well he knew by sight and sound, 
From distant vale and rising ground, 
And cottage nestled by the mere, 
That a religious rite was near : 
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And hence he travel!' d on, and strove 
Before mid- day to reach the grove* 
Beyond the rude fforseddau-seat,^ 
Where the wild worshippers would meet. 

Adown the glen on palfrey white ^ 
An aged Druid comes in sight : 
His long heard on his hrcast is spread, 
And oaken leaves adorn his head ; 
A sash does round his hody meet, 
And shoes of wood are on his feet ; 
His snowy garments reach his heels, 
Which the light prancing palfrey feels ; 
And figures on his vest appear, 
A serpent's head and crescent clear. 
Six different hadges mark his store ; 
The King could only wear one more. 
The horse-rein doth his right hand hold, 
His left uplifts a hook of gold ; * 
And as he climhs the sacred mound, 
His eyes are fix'd upon the ground. 
Behind him comes a motley throng, 
Thus chanting as they walk along : 

" The crescent moon, the crescent moon,^ 
Is six days old this pleasant noon : 
Again the new year is at hand. 
Green leaves and ^o^eT^^a-a ^>Ctkft\^TA. 
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So to the silent grove we go 
To cut the golden mistletoe.^ 

** Tramp, tramp along, tramp, tramp along ; 
Teutates is our war-god strong,® 
And he will save us from the host 
Of wicked Dane.^ that spoil our coast. 
So to the silent grove we go 
To cut the golden mistletoe. 

" The shady trees, the shady trees, 
How pleasant here to feel the hreeze ! 
We know our great Taranys' power 
Will save us in the battle-hour. 
So to the silent grove we go 
To cut the golden mistletoe." 



They reach 'd the oak, — a sturdy tree, 
And yet withal 'twas fair to see. 
With green leaves fluttering in the light ; 
And then the priest, in robe of white^ 
And golden hook, ascends the bough. 
And cuts the shining mistletoe, 
Which on a snowy cloth is laid, 
Spread for that purpose in the shade. 
Two white bulls, never yoked, are there ; 
And so they for their feast prepare. 



\ 
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With rising 8hout8 that seem to shake 
The very blocks among the brake. 

Subsides at last that echoing cry ; 

Oak-leaves upon the altar lie,^*^ 

And sprinkled is the holy ground, 

While the assembly wait around : 

Some naked forms are standing there 

With paint upon their bodies bare. 

The Druid's prayer is now begun ; 

Turning his body to the sun," 

He walks around the excited throng, 

His thick beard streaming white and long. 

The fated victim's hour is come ;^* 

The trumpet clangs, and sounds the drum ; 

Shake the hoar rocks, and bows the wood ; 

Full fifty arrows drink his blood. 

The altar-fire flames up the sky, 

And the straw image blazes high : 

Intemperance howls with hideous roar — 

Thank Heaven, these rites will rage no more. 

The palmer left this savage scene. 

And walk'd along the brakes between. 

Until he reach'd a fountain lone, 

That bubbled from a granite stone 

Far from the Druid's holy pile, 

And musing sat hiirci ioviTi vwVjcAa, ^ 
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The fairest ferns were hanging there, 

And little velvet moss-cups rare ; 

Green rushes in the hollow grew, 

And dainty flowerets white and hlue ; 

Delicious murmurs fill'd the vale, 

And floated down the quiet dale, 

And every zephyr seem'd to say 

That cruel man was far away ; 

And, stretch'd the whispering reed among, 

He sweetly sang this tender song : 

" Whate'er I do, where'er I be, 
I have a presence still with me, 
A whispering angel by my side, 
To cheer me o'er the desert wide. 
She comes, she comes, by day or night ; 
For Luda is the palmer's light. 

" Sometimes, where clouds and darkness are, 
She shines upon me like a star : 
Or do I climb the cliff of care, 
She is my moon to guide me there ; 
And oft within the blooming bower 
My Luda is the loveliest flower. 

" come, my Luda, come away : 
Without thee it is never day. 
Dost thou not hear thy palmer sing 
His Jajr otlove beside the spring ? 
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My light, my life for ever be ; 
lovely Luda, come to me ! ** 

The pensive palmer ceased his strain, 
And wiped the falling tear again ; 
Shoulder'd his wallet, and essay*d 
To leave the fountain in the glade ; 
When suddenly a form he saw 
Which fiird his very soul with awe.' 
Was it some vision of the night, 
That lovely lady clad in white. 
Stealing along from mound to mound, 
Whose feet seem scarcely on the gpround P 
He gazed again. Who can it be, 
So bright and beautiful to see, 
Pair spirit of the wilderness 
In garb of youthful Druidess ? 
Her hair and outer robe were white ; 
Her linen cloak with clasp made tight ^' 
And snowy gown were without speck, 
And plaited ringlets graced her neck ; 
A brass-work girdle bright she wore, 
And in her hand a rod she bore. 
Which was in sooth a magic wand, 
And ofb she waved it o'er the land. 

Yes, who was she, that vision bright, 
So like an angel clad m Yr\i\VA) 
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Stealing beside this little well 
Of limpid water in the dell. 
Whose naked feet scarce move the grass. 
As they among the flowerets pass ?' 
She started like a timid hare 
When she beheld the palmer there, 
And turn'd to flee, still looking back, 
As if love bound her to the track, 
Until in holy hour their eyes 
Met underneath the smiling skies. 
The gentle lady's magic wand 
Dropp'd useless from her trembling hand : 
She had no will or power to flee. 
But sweetly falter'd, '* Yes, 't is he ! 
Then down the pretty maiden sank 
In faintness on the flowery bank. 
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You should have seen the palmer then, 

And heard him sighing in the glen, 

As he supported Luda's head 

Upon its soft and thymy bed. 

For this was Luda : yes, 't was she. 

The cooing doves came forth to see ; 

The robin sang his wonder-lay ; 

The wren kept twittering on the spray ; 

And fleet-wing*d swallows brush'd the hair 

Of breathing Beauty slumbering there. 
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Of broadest leaves he made a fan 
To cool her cheek, this pious man. 
He bathed Ler forehead from the well, 
Bringing the water in his shell ; 
And pray'd he in this lonely place, 
And kiss'd with tears that lovely face. 

At length she smiled, and oped her eyes; 
More blue they were than summer skies; 
Ihen pass'd her hand across her brow, 
And whisper'd, 

" Where is Luda now ? 
Is this Elysium that I see, 
And is my palmer here with me ? 
I left my home when noon was high, 
To travel to the grove to die : 
For it was rumour'd in mine ear 
That he to me than life more dear 
Had perish'd by the ruffian's hand, 
And lay entomb' d on savage strand. 
And so the Druid of my clan, 
A learned, brave, and powerful man, 
Who eats and drinks and takes his rest 
In yon high palace of the w est, 
And sways upon a golden throne 
A powerful Bceptie ^SWii^ <i^^> 
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Bade Luda give Ler life away ^^ 
Upon the funeral pile to-day, 
Assuring me that I should gain 
By this my palmer's love again, 
And meet him on the spirit-plain, 
Where heaps of scatter'd riches lie. 
But tell me, palmer, where am I p " 

" Rise, Luda, let me kiss thy face : 
Surely thou know'st this pleasant place. 
When we met here a while ago. 
The moon was like thy father's bow. 
Dost thou remember how she hung. 
And radiance o'er the grove-tops flung ? 
Rise, Luda, call me thine once more : 
I '11 guide thee to thy mother's door. 
From travel wide did I return. 
And sought thee 'mid thy native fern : 
For thou art dearer to mine eyes 
Than rocks and hills and summer skies, 
Or war-steed strong, or armour bright. 
Or tempting gold, or silver white : 
And as I lay beside this well. 
Thou earnest : the rest I need not tell. 
But, dearest, show thy palmer now 
Why like a Druidess art thou ; 
Why, Luda, dost thou talk of fire. 

And burning on the unlioVy pyre? " 
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" Yes, thou Shalt hear. First fill thy shell 
With water from my native well, 
And let me drink, O palmer mine, 
And then my secret shall he thine. 
The months with heavy feet trod on 
And came again since thou wert gone. 
When one dark eve a horseman rode 
In fury to our loved abode, 
And told us that a savage throng 
Waylaid my love the hills among, 
And slew him ; and a cloud of black 
Hung evermore upon my track. 
'T was when October's face was pale," 
And through the tree-tops rose the gale 
To hear November's heavy tramp 
Come sounding down ths hollows damp. 
Our holy fires were blazing bright 
On stony cam and sacred height, 
When forth I went, procured a brand, 
And bore it homew.ird in my hand 
To light within our dwelling lone 
The faggot on the chimney-stone : 
And as the sepulchre I pass'd. 
And reach'd the old hill's foot at last, 
I met a Bard. Slow was his pace, 
And much high thought was on his face ; 
And as he walk'd, his TCv^sfcKci N^'t^^^'^ 
In solemn tone did lie T^\i^2ic^^ \ 
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His eyes were fix*d upon the ground : 
Methinks e'en now I hear the sound, 
And see the Druid. Much said he 
Which I've not time to tell to thee. 

" Once when the dog-star broke the skj, 
Nor sun nor moon appear'd on high, 
They stood within the silent glade 
To dig the vervain in the shade,^* 
By which the future they foretell. 
Distempers heal, and fevers quell. 
An iron instrument they use. 
And honey on the earth diffuse. 
Around the plant with the lefb hand 
They make a circle on the land ; 
And then they lift it from its bed, 
And wave it high above their head ; 
Then dry it, and the same infuse 
In water which they ever use. 
When laughter lags and feasts are slow. 
That merry staves may merrier go. 

" He said by this the Eubates knew,^^ 
And by the selago that grew ^ 
In quiet places fresh to see. 
That thou would'st ne'er return to me. 
That morn, as neigh' d their horses white,*^ 
The same dark image came m f^\^\i \ 
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So then the great Bard bade me praj 

To Jupiter, and went his way ; 

But not before he show'd that I 

Within the sacred fire should die, 

Which was the only way to be 

In immortality with thee. 

This I believed ; and when the flame 

Up from our stony altar came, 

I sought the scene, and reach' d the fire,. 

The wild cries ever mounting higher, 

And in the pile a letter hurrd** 

To cheer thee in the other world. 

And bid thee watch the doors of day, 

For Luda soon would come away. 

" See'st thou that little cave of moss 
Just a few steps the brook across. 
Where stone-crops hang the entrance o'er, 
And reeds and rushes make the floor P 
There oft methought I've heard thy name 
In every gust of wind that came, 
And felt thy voice, and seen thy face. 
And wept I in this lonely place. 
Behold this wreath : I wove it there ; 
That shining knot is Luda's hair, 
And these dear flowers did sweetly grow 
A few yards from my latWc^Xo^ \ 
And thiB was thine, YJitVi Toae^ %^Vi^ 

When on the sbores of 30^ 'w© td«^.* 



No words are strong enough to name 
The anguish which devoured my frame, 
When thou didst roam mid stranger men : 
My heart was like a ruin then. 
To-day I donn'd this sacred dress 
Worn hy the British Druidess, 
And left my mother moaning loud 
To die amid the excited crowd, 
And join my palmer in the isle 
Where everlasting pleasurts smile. 
Hark ! sacred sounds o'ertop the height, 
Scaring the wood-dove in his flight. 
Thou know'st the sequel. Wipe the tear : 
Minerva's hlessing crowns us here." 

The palmer gently raised her now ; 
A light seem*d heaming on his hrow. 
And shining genii throng'd the glade. 
As stooping down he kiss'd the maid ; 
Then in a voice hoth sweet and clear 
These words fell softly on her ear : 

" Dear Luda, one hrief hour of hliss 
So sweet, so exquisite as this, 
Is worth long years of toil .and care, 
And much of penitence and prayer. 
How have I waited, sweet, for thee ! 

And this is rich reward fox me •. 
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Aoother kiss, and jet one more, 
And then an endless love in store. 
But, Luda, list, our gods are wrong ; 
Thj palmer now reveres the Strong. 
To Him alone direct thy prajer, 
The one great Ruler everywhere. 
Whose presence speaks in every place, 
The one Kedeemer of our race. 
I' ve seen your sacred rites to-day, 
And sad and sighing turn'd away ; 
And as I walk'd among the trees 
So gently murmuring in the breeze, 
A voice came floating from the cloud 
Which down the western hill-peak bow'd : 
' Your heathen feasts and holy fires, 
The dark religion of your sires. 
Your Druid lore and temples lone, 
Shall very soon be overthrown : 
Your powerless gods shall faint and fall, 
And He shall reign that ransom'd all." 
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Could you have seen that maiden's face. 

So lovely in this lonely place, 

You'd surely deem some angel bright 

Had wander'd from the land of light, 

The blissful clime of the forgiven. 

To cheer the earth with gleams of heaven. 

She spoke not, as along tl\Q ^\^Ti \ 

Tbejr walk'd in holy trai\&^OTV> >2tk«vi\ 
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But thought was beaming in her eyes 
Like fields of blue in rainbow skies. 
Overhead a lark sang sweet and long, 
Filling the moorlands with his song, 
Whose gushes gladden'd all the air, 
As if a cherub's home were there. 
Like raindrops when the sunshine fills 
The April valleys and the hills, 
Glittering from clouds through quiet skies ; 
So fell the tears from Luda's eyes. 

Along the dingle then they hied 
In sweetest converse side by side, 
Charm'd with the ripple of the burn, 
And swallows wheeling mid the fern. 
The bramble-bud and woodbine there 
Flung showers of fragrance on the air ; 
And tangled tu^ts of heather smile 
Bf pleasant banks of camomile. 
Beneath a hawthorn on the moor. 
The nearest to her mother's door. 
Whose spreading top with flowers is white, 
They stand at last, and view the sight : 
When thus the palmer : 

" All things here 
Are changing with the changeful year. 
Oft Gentleness is left to moan. 
While Pride has much to call his own ; 
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And Pomp with high care.^s appears, 
While Merit walks in weeds and tears. 
Love is beneath the spreading sky 
The only thing that will not die : 
And such is ours. Distress may come 
And famine crouch within our home ; 
The wolf of want may stand and stare 
Upon our table blank and bare ; 
Disease may smite us with his hand ; 
As in the clime of cold we stand, 
Our half-clad limbs benumb'd and spare 
May shiver in the icy air ; 
'Mid thunder-roar or lightning-flame 
Our mutual love is still the same, 
To die not till our spirits rise 
To walk the groves of Paradise. 

'^ But listen, Luda, bend thine ear : 
Thy palmer knows there *s danger near. 
The foe, the foe, — the cruel Dane 
Is stalking through the land again. 
I *ve seen within yon shaggy glen 
A portion of their armed men. 
How flash'd their blades so reckless thrown 1 
Their words were sharp as pointed bone. 
Our homes and friends we hold so dear 
Are all unsafe while they are near. 
Rouanes' mandate is gone forth 
Prom east to west, from. soxjWcv \»q tlw^^ 
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To summon all his warrior train 
To shield their own firesides again, 
And save their wives and hlossoms hright 
From cruel fate more dark than night. 
My path is ta'en : I see my way : 
I see it, love, and must obey. 
This is no time for sighs and tears 
And gentle lays to lady's ears : 
My country calls me, and I go 
To meet the bold invading foe ; 
May be, some fainting chief to cheer, 
When strife is high, and death is near. 
Another kiss. Love, do not weep. 
Hark, hark, the trumpet on the steep ! 
Cam Brea is rife with spear and bow : 
We meet in heaven or meet below." 
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NOTES ON BOOK SECOND. 

Note 1, Paqb 24. 

Where a roogh Dmid temple stood. 

" It is by no means to be qnestioned bnt that tbey '* (the 
Druids) ** retained and pnblicly exercised their other more 
innocent rites of worship, — and in private it is mnch to be 
suspected that they continued also their ancient bloody cus- 
toms, — even till Christianity itself appeared. Indeed, 
after Christianity their fondness for human victims contin- 
ued ; and some of their rites seem also to have reached down 
far below the date of their conversion to Christianity.'* — 
BoEULSB's •» Antiquities of Cornwall," H?. 148, 149, 334. 

Note 2, Faoe 25. 

Before xmd-day to resoh the gprove. 

** The principal times for ordinary devotion were either at 
mid-day or midnight." — Boeulsb, p. 119. 

Note 3, Page 25. 
Beyond the rode goneddau-zeat, 

Gorseddau — ** seat of judgment.*' See Boblabe, *• Antiqui- 
ties," p. 114. 

Note 4, p. 25. 

Adovn the glen on palfrey white, &o. 

The Druids were clothed in white. On their head they 
had a diadem or tiara. They wore a badge of honour on 
their garments next in dignity to that of sovereign princes. 
The Druids had the privilege of wearing six colours in their 
robes, the king and queen seven, the nobles five. Their 
shoes were of a singular shape, made of wood, of a pentago- 
nal form. The general distinction of theic otdfix ^^ib '^s^ 
figure ol A serpent's egg. The^ ^ot^ ^q on^'^vt^^s^'^^o^ 
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a orescent. The Druids had white horses. The younger 
Braids were without heards, the old had very long ones, md 
sometimes a wreath of oaken leaves ronnd their temples. 
Their garments reached down to their heels, and generally 
their eyes were fixed upon the gronnd. — ^Boblase pp. 120, 121, 
184. 

Note 5, Faoe 25. 

His left aplifis a hook of gold, &c 

In gathering the mistletoe they used only the golden hook. 
— Ibid. , p. 92. 

Note 6, Page 25. 

The crescent moon, the crescent moon, &o. 

The beginning of their year was July, the moon six days 
old ; and an age or generation was thirty years. When the end 
of the year approached, they marched with great solemnity to 
gather the mistletoe of the oak, inviting all the world to 
assist at this ceremony with the words, " The new year is at 
hand : gather the mistletoe." The Drnids accounted nothing 
more sacred than the oak mistletoe, which was approached with 
great reverence, principally when the moon was six days old. 
—Ibid., pp. 91, 92. 

Note 7, Page 26. 

To cut the golden mistletoe. 

The mistletoe was of a golden colonr, an adventitious plant 
of the climbing kind ; and therefore the golden bough is com- 
pared to it by Virgil. — Ibid,, p. 92. 

Note 8, Page 26. 

Tentates is otur war-god strong, Ac. 

** Mercury was their chief deity. After Mercury they wor- 
shipped Apollo, Whom they called Balenus, and sometimes 
Belli : by him they meant the sun. Then Mars, whom they 
»d Hefus, and Teutates. Then Jupiter, called also Tara- 
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nys, i.e. the Thunderer ; and next Minerva., Apollo cured dis- 
eases ; Minerva taught all works of ingenuity and handicraft ; 
Jupiter reigned in heaven, and Mars presided in war." — Ihid.j 

p. 104. 

Note 9, Page 26. 

And then the priest, in robe of white, &o. 

*' They prepare the sacrifices and religious feasts under the 
tree, and lead forth two white hulls, never yoked, nor their 
horns till then hound with ropes : the priest, clothed in 
white, ascends the tree, and with a golden hook cuts off the 
mistletoe, which is received in a white garment spread for 
that purpose." — Ibid.j p. 92. 

Note 10, Page 27. 

Oak-leaves niK)n the altar lie. 

Without the leaves of the oak were first strewed on the 
altar, no sacrifices could he regularly offered. The priest 
first prayed, then the victim was offered, wine and frankin- 
cense attending. — Ibid.^ pp. 160, 120. 

Note 11, Page 27. 

Taming his body to the son, &o. 

The Druids turned their hodies sun- ways in their worship, 
and during the prayers walked round their assemhlies, their 
holy cams, and their religious fires. — Ihid,y pp. 124-127. 

Note 12, Page 27. 

The fated victim's hoar is come, &c. 

** Variety of deaths they had for those miserahle victims. 
Some they shot to death with arrows ; others were crucified 
in their temples. One Druid sacrifice was still more mou. 
strous. They sometimes made a huge image of straw, which 
they filled with human heings and wild heasts, humin^ tb^ 
whole together in honour of theii gods, tti^ ^Tax£i» «sA\rrQsss^\»^ 
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drowning the cries of the miserahle yictims. Intemperance in 
drinking generally closed the sacrifice." — Ibid.t pp. 122, 123. 

Note 13, Page 29. 
Her linen cloak with clasp made tight, &c. 

** The Droidesses are descrihed hj Straho to have had 
white hair, white gowns, linen cloaks joined together by 
clasps, to have been girt with a girdle of brass work, and their 
feet naked. In their hand they carried a magic rod." — Ibid.^ 

p. 121. 

Note 14, Paoe 31. 

In yon high palace of the west. Sec. 

The Druids sat on golden thrones, liyed in large palaces, 
and fared sumptuously. They were the principal governors of 
the state.— -Iftid., p. 79. 

Note 15, Page 32. 

Bade Lnda give her life away 
Upon the funeral pile to-day, &c. 

Some willingly threw themselves into the funeral pile of 
their friends, in order to live with them after death. — Ibid.t 
p. 94. 

Note 16, Page 33. 

'T was when October's face was pale, &o. 

The Druids had their solemn fires on the eve of November, 
to which the people were obliged to resort, and re-kindle the 
private fires in their houses from these consecrated fires of the 
Druids, the domestic fires in every house having been for that 
purpose first carefully extinguished. — Ibid^t p. 130. 

Note 17, Page 33. 

And as he waJk'd, his mystic verse 
In solemn tone did he rehearse, &c. 

The Druids comprised all the particulars of their religion 
morality in hymnaf the number of which was so great, 
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that the verses which composed them amonnted to twenty 
thonsand. The hards were remarkable for an extraordinary 
talent of memory, and teaching by verse was very likely their 
office. — Ihid,t pp. 83, 84. 

Note 18, Page 34. 
To dig the yervain in the shade, fto. 

** The Druids were excessively fond of the vervain. They 
nsed it in casting lots and foretelling events. Anointing with this 
they thought the readiest way to obtain all that the heart 
could desire, to keep off fevers, to procure friendships, to heal 
all distempers. It was to be gathered at the rise of the dog- 
star, without being looked upon either by sun or moon ; in 
order to which the earth was to be propitiated by a libation of 
honey. The iron instrument dedicated to the rite was to 
describe a circle round the plant, and then dig it up ; in 
doing which the left hand was to be used, and to wave it aloft 
after it was separated from the ground. The leaves, stalk, 
and roots were to be separately dried in the shade ; and if their 
couches were sprinkled with an infusion of it in water, the 
feasts were thought in a fair way of being much the merrier 
for such a sprinkling." — Ibid.f p. 91. 

Note 19, Page 34. 

He said by this the Enbates know. 

There were three degrees of Druids. The superior class 
were called the Druids. They had under and next them the 
Bards, who, though inferior in rank, are said to be prior in 
antiquity. These were the poets of the Britons and Gauls. 
The Eubates, or Vates, were of the third and lowest class. 
Their business was to foretell future events. — Ihid,^ p. 67. 

Note 20, Page 34. 
And by the selago that grew, &c. . 

•♦ With great care and snperstitioTi 9a^ \?[i^ \yroh5va ^gsS&csKt.\ 
the selago, Nothing of iron -was to toxisSa.oxcviXW.^^Qt.^'^ 
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the bare hand thought worthy of the honour ; but it was first 
covered with a sacred vesture taken privately from some holy 
person. The gatherer was clothed in white, his feet naked 
and washed in pure water. He was first to offer a sacrifice of 
bread and wine. The selago was then gathered, and carried 
from the place of its nativity in a clean new napkin." — Ibid,f 
p. 23. 

Note 21, Page 34. 

That mom, as neigh'd their horses white, &c. 

The Druids had certain white horses, which were carefully 
fed in their sacred groves ; by observing the neighing of 
which future events were foretold. Not only the common 
people, but the nobles and priests, placed great dependence 
on this way of divining. — Ibid,, p. 134. ^ 

Note 22, Page 36. 

And in the pile a letter hnrl'd, &c. 

" Others threw letters into the funeral pile, to be read by 
the deceased in the other world." — Ibid,, p. 94. 




/ 
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BOOK THIRD. 




THE ATTACK. 

/^^■JHEEE is a Book all books above ; 
' *• Its every line is traced by love. 

Here gems and choicest pearls abound, 
And richest mines of wealth are found. 
Here streams of living waters run, 
To gladden all beneath the sun ; 
Destined to cheer the seeking soul 
From zone to zone, from pole to pole. 
Through every age, on every shore. 
Till changing time shall be no more. 
The son of suffering here may find 
A solace for his burden' d mind ; 
.The child of want and woe 2CJi3L ^xorci^^ 
The poorest pauper o£ tlie \i\vtoT\^, 
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The beggar-man, the harlot ill, 
The rich, and whosoever will, 
May open it themselves, and read 
Of such a Saviour as they need. 

How brightly does this teaching shine 
Amid the oracles Divine, 
That war shall die the wide world o'er, 
And man shall trample man no more ! 
From battle sword and spear shall cease, 
And change within the land of peace 
To implements of comfort rare. 
The pruning-hook and shining share ; 
And on each vale and mountain-head 
The knowledge of the Lord will spread. 
Until the earth o'erflow'd shall be 
As swelling waters fill the sea. 
The wolf within the flowery mead 
Shall with the sportive lambkin feed : 
The leopard and the lion strong 
The little child shall lead along ; 
And o'er all lands in sweetest strains 
Shall float, " Imma^ndel ever reigns." 
The time mus'o come, it will not stay ; 
His word shall never pass away. 

I can't forget a lonely bower. 
Overgrown with moss and many ^ SloN^et, 
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A gentle eovert *mid the hills, 

Befresh'd bj reeds and mountain rills, 

Where swallows wheel and robins sing, 

And glowworms sparkle bj the spring : 

I love it much, because I found 

My harp within its sacred bound ; 

And thought revisits it full ofb, 

And finds a sanctum in the crofb, 

Though I am now so far away 

^Mid human suffering and decay. 

Here childhood has its story told, 

Some fairy tale or legend old, 

Which charm'd the listening Eve until 

The harvest moon rose o'er the hill. 

And Q-eorgie with the empty wain 

Came trotting down the Lovers' Lane. 

These days are gone like dreams which were, 

But tale and legend linger there. 

Tradition says on Cam Brea land,^ 
Near where the rough rock-basons stand, 
A dreadful battle once was fought 
'Twixt saints and Satan on this spot. 
With fury fierce huge blows they wage, 
Then hurl these boulders in their rage, 
Shaking the old hill to its bed, 
And echoing through t\iQ «^ Q^ «£^«i^ 
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Till beafcen Beelzebub gave way, 
And groaning in the valley lay. 
But other theme demands our verse, 
Which now we hasten to rehearse. 

The castle-ground is throng'd with men, 
And warriors hasten from the glen 
On horse, a-foot, all arm'd and brave, 
Besolved their own firesides to save, 
To fall or conquer in the fray, 
But ne'er to yield : true patriots they. 
And soon the foemen are in view 
Marching in fury near Reddrew.^ 
A savage band they are, and strong. 
And haughtily they dash along. 
Spoiling the land from stage to stage 
In ppite of innocence and age. 

Bouanes saw them from the wall, 
And bade his warriors heed his call. 
And form themselves in phalanx good. 
Then boldly sally from the wood. 
And march to meet this robber-horde, 
Nor suffer them to cross the ford. 
He blew his trumpet loud and shrill : 
Its echoes roil'd from hill to hill, 
From peak to peak, from plain to plain. 
Over the woods, then back again. 



The stag rose up and snuff'd the hreeze, 
Then fleetly bounded through the trees : 
The charger neigh'd to hear the sound, 
And flocks of wild birds wheel'd around. 

The foe stood still that blast to hear, 
And seem'd at once o'erta'en with fear. 
So sudden was it, they fell back, 
Their spear-heads resting on their track. 
Upon that issuing host of men 
The Normans fix'd their eager ken. 
As down the mount with armour bright 
The British bowmen came in sight. 
From rank to rank the Druid flies,' 
The wild Are flashing in his eyes. 
With drawn sword and extended spear. 
Bidding the soldiers banish fear. 

" Behold," said he, " yon plimdering band. 
How ravage they our native land ! 
Our gods will surely shield the right. 
And aid our warriors in the fight. 
With lifted hands for you I pray. 
Who to the rescue rush to-day. 
Go forth and conquer. In the shock 
Stand, spearmen, like your native rock. 
By signs that sweep before my view 
I know that victory vraita oil -^qm. 
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Wade deep in slaughter. Let your bow 
Twaug to the downfall of the foe. 
But should you on the field be laid, 
And fall beneath the Northman's blade, 
A pleasant passage you shall gain 
Into the land where riches reign, 
And fragrant gales from fadeless flowers 
Float on you in Elysian bowers. 
Then your accounts shall settled be ^ 
"When the fair groves of love you see, 
And mid the stars ye speed along 
In bodies beautiful and strong. 
There you shall ride on horses fleet,^ 
In glittering armour most complete ; 
And food and clothes and riches own 
Which on the earth were never known. 
So, warriors, onward ! Fight, or fall ! 
A rich reward awaits you all.*' 

The Druid waved his sword on high, 
Which cleft the air as he strode by, 

Bouanes in his chariot rode ; ' 

The horses' full manes richly flow'd : 

Of polished yew the beam was made. 

Its seat with smoothest bone inlaid ; 

Sharp scythes and hooks, made thin and bright, 

Were to the axis fasten'd tight. 

\ 
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High Slit the kingly charioteer ; 

In his left hand he held a spear ; 

A quiver full of arrows keen 

Behind his shoulder might he seen ; 

And o'er the steeds he somewhat leant. 

As if to aid them as thej went. 

Before him marched his spearmen strong, 

Behind him came the archer throng, 

With manj a nohle charioteer, 

And troops of horsemen ^lose the rear. 

Swept down the hill thik warrior train, 

And drew up grandly on the plain. 

No spear was thrust till eve appeared. 

And then the war-steeds foam*d and rear'd : 

Plumes rose and fell, band frontid band, 

Now foot to foot and hand\o )^d. 

From lifted arms the broad sipi^rds flash'd. 

The trumpets bray'd, and helmets crash'd ; 

The arrow irom the twanging bow 

Let out the life-blood of the foe, 

And shrieks of fury rent the air. 

For Slaughter's gory arm was bare. 

The sun went down in skies of red, 

And scarlet were the clouds overhead | 

And scarlet were the crags which lay ^ 

Like watchful wanioTa oa Com Brea ; \ 
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And scarlet were the tree-tops then 
On mountain peak, and echoing glen. 
And castle-top, and narrow pass ; 
And crimson drops were on the grass, — 
The blood of men with weapons gored, 
Which stain' d the waters of the ford. 

The warfare had not long hegnn 
Ere many daring deeds were done. 
I only mention Corma's might, 
For ever foremost in the fight. 
Bom was he by a Cornish loch. 
And rear*d amid the mountain block. 
A Briton brave, a warrior bold, 
Nor shrank he from the heat or cold. 
His arm was like an arm of oak. 
Which feird the foe at every stroke ; 
Nor thrust he e'er his lance in vain. 
But left behind him hills of slaih. 
Once, near a rifb where water flash'd. 
Three daring Northmen on him dash'd 
With brazen blades and darts of bone ; 
But mighty Corma stood like stone : 
He stoop'd to avoid a well-aim'd blow. 
Then dead in dust he laid his foe. 
Amazed the second Norman stands ; 
He lopp*d his limbs like willow-wands ; 
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Then thrust him through; the strong blade bent 

And snapp'd within the gory rent. 

His third man dealt him thrusts of wrong 

With sinewy limbs and muscles strong, 

So quick and sure that one of these 

Caused him to stagger to his knees : 

Then to his feet great Corma sprang 

Amid the battle's rising clang, 

And caught the Viking * by the locks. 

And flung liim o'er the frowning rocks ; 

And ere he reach'd the chasm's floor. 

An arrow drank his issuing gore. 

Bouanes bade his men fall back 

A few feet from the river's track, 

Form in a mass, and then rush o'er 

With flashing blade and thundering roar, 

And deal a desperate final blow 

Upon the already quailing foe. 

Till every Northman left the land 

Or fell before the British band. 

Sudden as thought they wheel around, 

Then clear the river at a bound, 

Which through the invaders strikes dismay, 

For like a wall of blades were they. 

The Normans paused, and shook, and fled, 

Leaving the hill-side strewn with dead. 

* Sea-Eing. 
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The chieftain mid his followers stood. 

And lefb his chariot bj the wood. 

At once the swift pnrsnit began, 

And rush'd along each armed man : 

Bose up to hearen an awful &tj 

O'er hill and dale, and down thej fijr. 

The arrow hisses through the air, 

The sword and spear are flashing there ; 

Huge blows are dealt bj heroes strong ; 

Victor and vanquish'd rush along, 

Away, away, by dyke and dell : 

At every thrust a Northman fell : 

Away, away, o'er moss and mound, 

Through wood and waste and rocky ground ; 

Away, away, o*er hillocks high, 

Away, away, beyond Karn-kei ; 

AwsLjf away, through mineral lands, 

Where now my native Camborne stands. 

Away, away, pursued and press'd, 

Towards the waters of the west ; 

Away, away, by tor and tarn, 

Till war-men rose on every earn. 

Just then an arrow sped full fast 
Which pierced Bouanes as it pass'd ; 
And in a moment they fell back. 
The gore- drops falling on their track. 
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Thej laid him on their weapons strong, 
And hore the wounded chief along ; 
"Em martial cloak thej o'er him threw, 
And cro8s*d the ford beyond Beddrew ; 
Then up the hill-side wound their way, 
And reached the castle on Cam Brea, 
The ancient hall they quickly pass'd, 
And placed him on his couch at last. 
He drain'd the silver goblet dry, 
And thus addressed his warriors nigh. 
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" My end is near, an end of bliss : 
Bouanes always long'd for this, — 
To fall where Battle's banners wave. 
And gain the booty of the brave ; 
To give life's latest lingering sand 
In striving for my own dear land. 
Already in the clime of stars 
I see the dwelling-place of Mars ; 
He beckons me to come and share 
The treasures which await me there. 
The foe is routed, never more 
To pillage on our sea-wash'd shore. 
How did our swords like lightning fall, 
And blanch and blight the Northmen all I 
The field is ours. 'T is glory now 
To feel the death-dew on xo^ \>xwi • \ 
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Farewell, farewell ! So][re8t thee, blade ! 
Entomb me where our chiefs are laid. 
But hark, methinka I hear the drum ; 
I would that holj man were come." 

The palmer up the mountain strode 
Towards the chieftain's high abode ; 
For as he o'er the wounded bent, 
And by the dying warrior leant, 
Whose latest words a blessing bore 
For him whose love was known before, 
But whose clear face serene and mild 
Now seem'd some genius of the wild. 
Sent by the gods to calm their ills 
With waters from Elysian rills. 
And give their passing souls relief, — 
He knew the danger of their chief. 
So, with a priest of hoary hair. 
Whose acts of lov« were sacred there, 
He left his feeble charge, and went. 
On mercy's holy mission sent. 
Towards the castle on the brea, 
Where in his wounds Kouanes lay. 

And as he through the bracken press' d, 
With serious thought within his breast, 
A sharp shrill sound alflicts his ear, 
I/ike one deep pierced with pain or fear. 
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It seem'd some female voice, and he 
Tum'd from the narrow path to see 
From whence and whom this utterance came 
Which sent a shudder through his frame : 
When, lo, heside a narrow rill 
Which trickled slowly down the hill, 
Whose shallow edge with hlood was dyed, 
A maiden lay and faintly sigh*d. 
An arrow from the flying foe 
Had laid the gentle damsel low ; 
And here upon the turf she lay, 
As ebh'd her lovely life away. 

The palmer reach'd this fading flower, 

Thus strangely bruised in Nature's bower ; 

And spoke some words of holy trust 

From Him whose ways are true and just, 

Whose path is on the earth and sea. 

Whose grace for all is rich and free. 

And as he laved her forehead white, 

And laid aside her tresses bright ; 

He gazed upon her features fair. 

And knew t'was Luda dying there. 

His Luda : and the palmer sank 

Beside her on the mossy bank ; 

Then liffced up his hands and pray'd, 

As oped her eyes ttie ebVLVtk^ \ii«A. \ 
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She knew him, and a loving smile 
Pass'd o*er her beauteous face the while : 
Her pale lips murmur*d faint and clear : 

" Mj precious palmer, art thou here P 
I little deem'd that this would come. 
When last we parted near mj home, 
Stoop down and kiss my icy brow : 
Our tree of hope is blighted now. 
Death comes to smooth my latest bed : 
Hark, hark, I hear his welcome tread. 
With thee, my love, the flowers, and sky, 
And twittering birds, 't is bliss to die. 
And now a faintness on me falls ; 
Upon the cloud a spirit calls. 
How sweet the music floats along. 
The very heavens are fiU'd with song. 
Tour words are lodged my heart within : 
There is a G-od who pardons sin. 
I trust in Him ; there's safety there, 
And not in any Druid's prayer. 
Another and another kiss, 
And then for aye the heaven of bliss." 

The breeze sigh'd slowly o'er the tarn. 
Stirring the heather of the earn ; 
Pass'd tKrdl%h the tree-tops bending nigh. 
And Bhook the ferns as it stole by. 
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The lark soar'd up his path of air, 
And saDg as if no woe were there ; 
The swallows sported o'er the heath, 
Though sin and suffering lay heneath ; 
And gales of fragrance filPd the moor, 
And spread the rocky mountain o*er. 
Across the hill, the gorse among, 
An aged woman walks along : 
Her piercing scream is on the air. 
Her head and streaming locks are bare : 
And as she hastens through the wild, 
She sadly sobs, " My child ! my child 1** 
She heedeth not the raven's wing. 
She heedeth not the rabbit's spring, 
She heedeth not the earth or sky, 
Or shining flowers that blossom by. 
Or singing bird, or mossy stone ; 
But evermore she makes her moan. 
Whose echoes reach the mountain's brow. 



" My dying daughter, where art thou ? 
Call on our gods, and they shall come. 
And take thee to their glorious home. 
Great genius of the rocks and glens, 
Thou silent watcher of the fens. 
Whose powerful voice I ever hear, 
O lead me to my daugbtei d^ax^ 
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That I may see my child once more, 
Before she gains the richer shore." 

She hastened on with earnest pace, 
With griefs dark shadow on her face ; 
But ere she reached that hrooklet's hed, 
Her loTelj Luda's life had fled. 
The palmer kiss'd her marhle hrow ; 
His huming tears fell freely now, 
And utter'd he such sighs of woe 
As sever'd love alone can know. 
But though a shadow veil'd the sun, 
His heart replied, " Thy will be done I " 
Then in the stricken matron's care 
He left that lifeless form so fair. 
And cHmb'd the cam with trembling feet 
Towards the warrior's rough retreat ; 
And as each footfall bore him higher. 
These words rang from him like a lyre : 



'* How soon the earth is dark for me ! 
How soon the green has left the tree I 
How soon life's choicest flower is flown, 
And I am on my path alone. 
With no star beaming over head. 
And hope's inviting landscape fled. 
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I 've nothing now to lure my stay, 

But Heaven^s behests I most obey. 

Henceforth my life shall only be 

A willing sacrifice for Thee, 

To spread the knowledge of His name 

Who for the vilest rebel came. 

I hear the holy tidings now 

Boll grandly o'er the mountain's brow, 

That war and wickedness shall die, 

And perish underneath the sky ; 

Nor round the world shall battle moan ; 

For Christ shall reign, and Christ alone. '' 

He hasten'd on at duty's call, 

Nor paused he till he reach'd the hall, 

And saw the warrior lying low. 

Whose great life ebb'd at every throe. 

0, he had only time to read 

From his best Book that better creed. 

And one short prayer of import high, 

When thus Rouanes made reply : 

" I thank thee for thy words of love : 
Another light breaks from above, 
Another glory meets my view. 
My warriors all ! a last tidievjL \ 
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The air is full of swords and spears, 
And battle-trumpets shake mine ears. 
My horsemen, on !" — 

And down he lay, 
With nothing left of kim but clay. 

And when the moon at twilight hour 
Was rising over brake and bower, 
Within the dim religious gloom 
They laid the war-chief in his tomb, 
Within a stone-chest by the flags, 
Just underneath the old hill's cragfs. 
In his kist'Vaen they placed his spear, 7 
His battle-bow, and war-trump dear, 
His helmet, hunting-cloak, and shield, 
And brass sword which he oft woijld wield, 
When War walk'd wildly on his way. 
And victory led him in th^ fray. 
Then blew their trumpets loud and long 
And chanted thus his burial-song : 

* 

" Best, chieftain, rest ! The rocks around 
Shall watch for aye the hero's mound. 
The plover ofb shall wing the hill. 
And drop for thee his whistle shrill. 
And lichen-leaves and mosses spread 
Above Bouanes* battle-bed. 
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** We leaye thee now 'neath clouds and stars, 
Thou favour'd of the mighty Mars. 
The crossing lightnings here shall flash, 
And thunders o'er thy crag-house crash, 
And wailing winds and tempests strong 
For evermore thy fame prolong. 

" Lie down, lie down. The seasons here 
Shall watch our mighty leader's bier ; 
And mom and eve and listening night 
Repeat the mystery of thy might. 
Until the earth grown old and grey 
In flaming fire shall pass away." ^ 

Then down the mount the warriors came, 
And left the chieftain to his fame, 

« 

With nothing there to mark his bed, 
Save the big boulders over head. 

Beside a war-path on the brea 
An uru with Luda's ashes lay. 
And oft the palmer sought the hill 
To visit it when winds were still ; 
And here, when twilight fill'd the land, 
His head ofb resting on his hand, 
He sat and listen'd, while his eyes 
Were fixed upon the d\&t2a\V> %V\^%, 
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And drops fell down his thoughtfol face, 
And wet the mosses of the place. 

One eve, what time the moon was new. 
And all the sky was clear and hlue. 
He bade farewell to scenes so dear. 
And parted from them with a tear, 
To preach in homes the hills between 
The doctrines of the Nazarene. 
Nor pausdU he till our western land 
Had heard the Saviour's just command, 
And where the thorn choked up the wild 
The Rose of Sharon sweetly smiled. 
And when the Koman rose to reign, 
Then fell the Druid and the Dane. 

With Arthur's name we close our tale, 
Who fought in Fellan Druchar vale. 
When not a Sea King lived to tell 
How swift their latest remnant fell, 
In Genvor Cove the daring Dane 
Had landed from Lis ships again ; 
And here and there along the land 
They pillage arm'd with spear and brand. 
The beacon-fires threw out their ray 
From rude Trecrobben to Cam Brea : 
St, Agnes and Cadbarrow black 
Soon flung an answering signal back, 
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And Roughtor and Brownwilly high 
Sent up their war- sign to the sky, 
Which roused King Arthur and his men, 
Who at TirUagel feasted then ; 
And buckling on their armour bright, 
Forth sallied many a valiant knight. 
Nine fuU-arm'd kings with Arthur go, 
And in two days they reach'd the foe. 
And fought with such a desperate will 
That blood was shed which work'd the mill.® 
The wind arose with dirgeful roar, 
And cast their ships upon the shore, 
And blades were snapp'd and helmets cleft, 
Till not a single Dane was left. 

Like seers from the recording seat 
The cycles of the ages meet. 
No savage frowns their features mar. 
No thirst for blood, no battle-scar : 
The sword of strife is spent with rust, 
The spear is splinter'd in the dust. 
The bow lies broken on the plain, 
And friendship's arms embrace the Dane. 
She comes, she comes, the Princess fair. 
From Denmark's dells to Albion's Heir ; 
And welcome Alexandra brings 
For England^e isle a line of kings. 
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NOTES ON BOOK THIRD. 
Note 1, Page 49. 

Tradition says, on Cam Brea land, &o. 

See Elihu Bubritt's " walk from London to the Land*s End, 
and back, " p. 329. 

Note 2, Page 50. 

Marching in fury near Beddreu>. 

*• In this hill of Kamhrea we find rock basins, circles, stones 
erect, remains of cromlechs, karns, a grove of oaks, a cave, 
and an enclosure of a religions kind ; and these are evidenees 
sufficient of its having been' a place of Druid worship. The 
town about half a mile across the brook which runs at the 
bottom of this hill was anciently called Red-drew j that is, the 
Druid's Ford, or Crossing of the Brook. Red-drew ^"Redraiiii," 
— Borlase's ** Antiquities of Cornwall,'* p. 116. 

Note 3, Page 51. 

From rank to rank the Droid flies, &o. 

The Druids frequently attended military expeditions, praying 
with great fervency to their gods with hands uplifted to hea- 
ven. Their presence was extremely useful in the field ; for in 
the day of battle their office was to animate their troops by 
inculcating the immortality of the soul, and assuring them 
either of victory or a passage into a state of happiness. — 
Ibid., p. 79. 

Note 4, Page 52. 

Then your accounts shall settled be, &c. 

*' So confident and assured of a future life were the Dmids, 
that they very offcen put off settling their accounts till they met 
j'n the other world, " — Ibid., p. 94. 
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Note 5, Page 52. 

There yon shall ride on horses fleet, &c. 

" They imagined that in the other life the man had all the 
same wants and the same passion for horses, armour, food, 
clothes, the same rights and claims to money, slaves, and 
every other property, which he had in the present life. " — 
Ibid., p. 96. 

Note 6, Page 52. 

Bonanes in his chariot rode, &e. 

For description of British war-chariot see Dr. Smith*s 
** Religion of Ancient Britain," p. 29. 

Note 7, Page 64. 

In his kUt-veten they placed his spear, &o. 

Kiat'Vaen — ** stone-chest." ** They inserted such things in 
the grave, urn, or funeral pile, as the person deceased used or 
delighted in when alive. " — ^Borlase's " Antiquities of Com- 
wftU, " p. 96. 

Note 8, Page 65. 

1^ flaming fire shall pass away. 

** The Druids helieved in a future state, the immortality of 
the soul, and that the world would be destroyed by fire. " — 
Ibid. 

Note 9, Page 67. 

That blood was shed which work'd the mill. 

Arthur gave the Danes battle near Vellan Druehar, So 
terrible was the slaughter that the mill was worked with blood 
that day. Not a single Dane escaped. See Hunt's ** Pq^\s31s^ 
Bomanoes oi the West of EngLand," ^eQOIi•^L%«rv&^^^.^^« 
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PART FIRST. 

Scene — Wild Moor. Time — Spring Morning, Tra- 

teller alone on the heath. 

Traveller, The larks sing April welcomes. Here 

they soar 
And carol in their gladness ; there they float 
In streams of song along the firmament ; 
Now babbling like a fountain, tender now, 
In quivering drops out-gushing from the clouds, 
Filling the muser's listening ear with love. 
The moors are full of music : everywhere 
These blessed warblers kindle up delight, 
Suddenly dropping with their viols full 
Of holy sound o'erflowing all the air, 
As if heaven's gate half-open'd, and let forth 
Bright jets of fervour. HexQ on >>%x^<& >^«3 ^'ws^ \ 
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Warbling and whistling, till mine eyes are full, 
And praises leave my lips. Glory to God ! 
The earth has still some lays of Paradise. 
But what poor wretch is this ? — a female form 
Half-dad in weeds, and by the hand she holds 
Her white-faced boy. I'll cross the heath and see. 
How pale she is ! how pale ! 

Scene. — JBeeT'Shcp on the common, with the traveller 
and thejpoor woman before it. 

Poor Woman, Alack, alack ! 

Sir, my heart is breaking. See my boy, 
The first dear flower that graced our marriage home. 
Came other flowers, and flowers they paes'd away : 
I'm thankful to my God that it is so. 
Or my dark sea of woe would wider be. 
And the waves thicker, blacker, and the storm 
Beat with a fiercer fury on my head. 
Why, dost thou ask p Because this slender thing, 
My Hubert here, pines now for lack of bread \ 
And if they faded not upon their stems, 

1 should even now have other mouths to fill. 
But they are with the worms, thank God for that. 
Where I too wish to be. 

Traveller, I grieve to mark 

A form like thine so sadly sorrow-stripp'd. 
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Though life is in its summer. Ship wreck' d bark, 
Fierce-flash'd with storms and on the breakers bulged, 
With shrivell'd shroud and mast rent like a reed, 
Looks not more desolate. What is thy wrong. 
And what its source P 

Poor Woman, lilLj wrong were great to tell, 

High as a hill, and wider than the waste. 
And bigger than a mountain. How it swells 
Even as I turn to face it ! Shade thine eyes, 
And look across that dingle. Thou canst see 
That little dwelling standing by the stream. 
With a few trees beside it, and behind 
The great blue ocean surging on the shore. 
Here was I bom, and there my mother taught 
Her child to pray to the great God of heaven 5 
Yes, yes, to pray : why don't I do so now ? 

[She weeps, 

3}raveUer, Go on until thy tale wears to a close : 
Tis good to pour out sorrow to a friend : 
Thus the heart drops its burden. Pray go on. 

Poor Woman. I grew up with the flowers, like one 

of them, 
With summer all around me : hill and vale 
Were clothed in sunshine, and my heart was glad. 
The future look'd a garden full of sweets. 
Zoned round with beauty •, and 1 &»x^^iii^i ^s«ws^ \ 
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Of coming winter settling on the soul. 

How could I, when my leaves were free from stain 

As are the lily's ? By and bye the years 

Led me to womanhood, when from the hills 

Down came a youth with honest open face, 

And saw me in my freshness. I was fair, 

I know I was ; and he was handsome too. 

I thought him then like David with his sheep. 

How my heart flutter'd when he spoke to me ! 

And I blush'd so and turn'd away my face. 

Yes, he was handsome then, and so was I. 

But now — I really shudder to go on. 

[Here she trembles, and wipes her eyes. 

Traveller, Proceed, I pray thee. My attention grows 
And interest deepens as thou lead'st the way. 
Like pilgrim drawing near some fabled shrine. 

Poor Woman. The months brought frequent visits 

from the youth. 
With joys love- wing' d, full fraught with holiest bliss. 
My parents knew him well, and praised him much. 
Oft by the sea we wander'd, and the waves — 
So thought I then — would murmur Caleb's name : 
The sighing streams sang sweeter ; rill and rock 
And dale and down were love-clad. How we joy'd 
To hear the larks sing o'er the mossy moor, 
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And watch the clouds at sunset ! Still their strains 

Fill up the welkin, but I heed them not. 

The evening clouds drift seaward purple-hued, 

And hang around the doorway of the dark, 

As if to light the dim day to repose : 

But grief has such a dwelling in mine eyes 

That all is bitter blank. Alas ! alas ! 

That sin's dark wings should sully so much sweet ! 

Traveller, Sit on this bench, and let me hear thee out : 
Thy legs shake with much standing. Give the child 
This bread and cheese : he looks half- dead with want. 
No wounded hart wreck'd by the hunter's gun, 
And hid among the bushes, seem'd more bare. 
How eagerly he eats it ! 

IThe child eats. 

Poor Wq^nan, Yes, poor wretch ! 

He 's fasted all the morning, and two crusts, 

Broken and hard, were all the day before. 

With one small cup of milk. But to my tale, 

Which bears me on to blackness which thou seest 

Thick-gather'd round me and my hungry child. 

Suffice it that we married. No two doves 

So happy dwelt as we within our nest ; 

For Caleb loved me and his pleasant home. 

We read our Bible ; to the church we went. 

And worshipp'd God togcthet \ ^sA IN^ tW^^t^ 
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Ay, ofben thought, no household was so bless*d. 
And then our boy was bom ; he looked a rose 
Dropped down from Eden. Other children came, 
And, as I told thee, died as soon as born. 
Thus time pass'd by until seven years, were gone. 
And then a cloud came gathering o*er our path. 
At first 't was small and scarcely visible, 
And then it grew as large as human hand, ^ 
And then it spread and widened, spreading still 
And blackening as it rose, until the heavens 
Were sackcloth, and the great round sunless earth 
Beel'd on in blindness. Groped I in the shade. 
And shriek'd in anguish, shrieking still in vain. 
Even as thou seest me. 

Traveller. Sad it is to hear 

From sorrow's lips the sigh of misery, 
But sadder still to feel its fellest fang. 
Now to thy story, for I wait thy will. 

Poor Woman. Yes, thou shalt hear it. Caleb took to 

drink ; 
Yes, took to drink, which brought with wind and hail 
A sea of ruin on us. First he walk'd 
With heedful step along the slippery brink. 
And said, '* I'll go no further." Then he strode 
A little nearer, nearer, nearer still. 
When one thick morn, entirely off his guard, 
And charm'd with poppies giowing ne?!.! \:\\^\>xvcO«l, 
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He sHpp'd and fell, and dragg'd us all below. 

I groan'd, and cried, and wrung my hands, and pray'd, 

But it was all in vain, yes, all in vain ; 

For still he flounders in the black abyss. 

TraveV-er, Wilt thou be somewhat more minute and 

clear 
In thy description of his downward course ? 

Poor Woman. One eve returning from a sharp day's 

work 
In the pine forest, loading some large trees, 
He met with Edmund Connor on the moor, 
Which thou didst cross when coming o'er to me ; 
And Edmund ask'd him to go in and take 
A glass of ale in the Spread Eagle here. 
Only a glass, and then they 'd leave full soon. 
So Caleb went and drank ; and the next eve 
Was there again, and drank a little more. 
And praised the ale, and said 't was really prime ; 
Then sang a song, and left at ten o'clock. 
So it went on, my Caleb drinking still. 
And wildly wasting what should bring us bread. 
I watch'd for him at night, at first with sighs ; 
And then with tears that fell upon the floor, 
And pray'd upon my knees, and pray'd again : 
But the high heavens were brass. How changed he 

grew \ 
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His love all left him — Caleb cast me off, 

And this was like a dagger in mj soul. 

He learnt to swear. Still I was kind to him, 

And hoped for better things. We could not starre, 

I and my boy ; for wages there was none ; 

And so I parted with my wedding-ring. 

And then the presents which my mother gave, 

And then the trinkets treasured from a child, 

And then my Sunday dresses one by one, 

And then the plates and dishes, chairs and stools, 

And other items, till the walls were bare. 

But why should I go on ? An attic now 

la our abode within a filthy court, 

Where ragged urchins in the puddles scream. 

Traveller, 'T is a sad tale, and saddens me to hear. 
But where is Caleb now ? From what thou sayest, 
I cannot doubt he is a drunkard still. 

Poor Woman, No change for good. His heart is 

harder grown, 
His soul more sottish, and his ruin seaVd. 
My home — 't is scarcely worthy of that word — 
Is like a desert trodden with simoon. 
The only thing for which I care to live 
Is this poor babe, now worse than fatherless. 
Often at night I lay him on the straw 
Cover *d with rags, and then beside tbi^ ^t«.t«, 
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Eireless and frigid, watch I for his sire. 
Sometimes I moan, and wring my wither'd hands, 
And wail to Heaven. Sometimes I pace mj room 
Hungry and sad, and stare upon the walls. 
Sometimes I strive to weep, but the tears freeze 
In theii' worn channels. Oft I leave my shed. 
When the grey tower-clock treads the hour of twelve, 
To list his footfall sounding down the yard. 

heavens ! the stars look angry, and the moon 
In mockery smiles upon me : shadows grim 
Frown from the doorways, and my tatter 'd shawl 

1 tighter draw, and hasten back again 
Where Misery meets me with a startling howl. 
Then by and bye he comes, mouthing the night, 
Reeling and banging, roaring like a storm : 
HiB swears for supper, — what have I to give ? — 
And then he swaggers forward to the child. 
Who screams affrighted at the drunken man. 
I bow my head upon my wasted hands. 
And blows come down upon me, blows from him 
Who swore to shield me from the cruel world : 
Then dizziness and darkness, and a prayer 
For peace where worms run riot. 

Traveller, 'Tis indeed 

A his'iiory woful which thy lips declare : 

And well may all who love the voice of truth 

And peace and joy unite in earn^aV. \»cy\. \^ 
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To roll the headless monster in his grave. 
Is thy tale finished P 

Foot Woman, Earth has no such woe 

As weighs upon the wife of him who walks 
The broad highway trod by the drunkard's feet. 
Oft when the snow has fallen I've gone forth 
With shivering limbs, desirous of a meal; 
Smote with the joy of firesides comfort-crown' d, 
Snug blazing hearths, the smell of viands rich, 
Where songs of childhood trickled, winning love 
And sweetest kisses from a father's lips: 
Here Happiness amid the circle sat. 
With eyes upturn'd to heaven. Alas for me. 
Companioned with the storm ! The fierce winds struck 
With swords of ice into my very bone, 
So that life halted with excess of strife, 
And the soul knock'd against its prison walls 
To be let forth for ever. Back I crept. 
The monster Hunger following to my shed. 
Where he lay down and gnash'd his horrid jaws 
With glare unearthly. Groan'd my boy and I, 
And the blast mock'd our sorrow. 

Traveller, The land mourns 

With the red vintage, adding woe to woe, 
And cramming gaols and churchyards. Hast thou 
done? 

\ 
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Toor Woman, A few more drops from the full cup 

of grief 
Will end mj canto. Yesterday at four 
He left our attic, staggering th?n with drink. 
See'st thou this mark upon my beaten brow, 
Where his hand smote me ? Yes, my husband's hand ! 
All night I watch'd, but Caleb never came ; 
The cock crew and the owl hooted no more. 
While from his grassy nest springing the lark 
Sang up his morning path ; a sparrow chirp'd 
And knock'd our lattice, when I dress'd my boy 
In the few rags thou see'st upon him now, 
And brought him fasting forth. Cupboard and slielf 
Were bare as the black beach ; the very mice 
Have ceased long since to come there ; and the cat 
Sleeps on another floor, starved out of place, — 
Starved out of place, I say. A wicked thought 
Frown'd, smiled upon me : poison — that was it. 
I stagger'd, reeVd, half yielded, then 1 rush'd 
Into the alley follow' d by my brat 
Who scream' d to see my terror. Here we came. 
And found his father in this wretched den. 
Drunk, by the dirty table. Though I've ask'd, 
Yet he won't leave this dark ill-fated place. 
Beseech him for me : he may heed thy voice : 
T is not so low but I may clutch at hope. 

[^Tke traveller enters the 6eer-fvOii%e^u^\.eu\Vfc 
drunken man 8lng% •• 
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Here I '11 sit, and here I '11 sing, 
Till the ancient rafters ring ; 
Here I'll sit, and here I'll drink, 
Till the tallow candles wink. 

What care I what parsons say ? 
I will drink till break of day. 
What care I for child or wife ? 
Halloo, landlord, this is life. 

Hurrah ! hurrah ! 

Traveller (aside). Poor drunken idiot ! his toss'd 

brain is hot 
And melting in the fire. 'Tis ever so 
With him who tramples on sobriety, 
Breaks o'er the fence, and roves the wilds of wrong. 

IThe drwnken man sings : 

Fill the tankard to the top ; 
I will drain it every drop. 
This is life indeed for me. 
This is rarest jollity. 

What care I though moon may wink ? 
What care I though stars may blink ? 
What care I for child or wife ? 
Halloo, landlord, this is life. 

Hxirralv I hurrah ! 
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Traveller (advancing towards him). Outside the porch, 

standing beside the gate, 
One waits to see thee with a message strange ; 
And I'm desired to ask thee to go forth 
And take it with good will. 

Drunken Man, Ha ! ha ! good Sir, 

I*m not the chap to laanch your squibs upon. 
Try some one else. My tankard holds some drink, 
And drink holds me ! so I won't move an inch, 
Though a prince beckons with a royal nod. 

Traveller. I 'm grieved to hear this answer. 'T is a 

friend 
Who craves thy audience, and no smooth-faced foe 
With dagger neath his mantle : 't is the weak 
Whom we are call'd to succour, and lift o'er 
The thorns and thickets of this selfish world. 
I would not care to bear him company. 
Or call him man, who thought but of himself, 
And shut his ears to every cry of pain. 
Away with such a fellow from the world, 
And let him herd with tigers, bears, and brutes ! 
Mankind can do without him. Come, good man, 
And meet the weak one at the gate of grief. 

Drunken Mian, A sermon truly ! I'm too deep in 
drink 



To be drawn out by any crotchy text 
Or verse of Scripture. You talk well, you do, 
And my old granny taught me several things, 
Long words of meaning wing'd with points of law, 
Which once I thought were very wonderful. 
But now have quite forgotten. 

^Here he strikes the table and sin^s : 

Drink, more drink ! 

Why should I care if others swim or sink ? 

Traveller, Listen, man : 

We have no warrant for our length of life, 

Or health or strength, which we receive from Heaven. 

He gives, He takes, and none can stay His hand. 

What if the lightnings from the gates of fire 

Should lash thy limbs, and singe away thy sight, 

And lay thee riddled on the hungry earth ! 

What if disease dry up the fever'd blood. 

And leave the body prostrate ! Would'st thou not 

Thank some kind hand to wipe away thy tears, 

And feed thee with the bread that perisheth. 

And smooth thy passage to the land of worms P 

Think well and answer truly. 

Drunken Man, Yes, indeed ; 

I feel as if a cord were drawing me 

Towards the doorway whither you. would guide : 
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But see, I stagger, take me by the hand. 

[They learn the leer-house^andjoin the poor woma% 
when the drunken man proceeds : 

Ha, ha ! my wife and little dirty brat ! 

What brought you here? You've seen me drunk 

before, 
I guess you have, and reeling like a bark 
Smote by the moaning billows. Have you brought 
My breakfast from the cupboard P 0, 1 feel 
As hungry as a serpent. Ha ! ha 1 ha ! 
I'm glorious this grand morning. Go away, 
If you have nothing for me : go away, 
And let me drain the tankard. Ha ! ha ! ha ! 

[JDrunken man sings : 

Pill the tankard foaming o'er ; 
For I love it more and more. 
I will drink till blinks the day ; 
I will drink while parsons pray. 

Fill the foaming tankard, fill ; 
For I'm thirsty, thirsty still. 
I will drink while misers snore ; 
Then I'll tumble on the floor. 

Hurrah ! hurrah ! 

Traveller, Behold thy wife whom thou hast sworn to 

love \ 
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And shelter from the tempest, and the child 
Whom God has given thee, heaten with the blast 
Which thou thyself hast raised. See them stand 
Like reeds upon the mountain stripped and bare 
And peel'd by thine own fingers. On their cheeks 
The tomb-flower glitters, graven by thy hand. 
O mark them pelted by the ire of hate 
And woe and want, which by thyself is hurl'd. 
Does it not grieve thee that they shivering stand, 
Starved in the porch of shelter P Shame on thee ! 
Dost think thou wilt escape the thunderbolts 
Of angry Heaven ? I tell thee, sinner, nay. 
Kepent, and do thy duty : love thy wife, 
And take her to thy bosom : let thy child 
Feel that he has a father. Snatch the cup, 
The inebriate cup, and dash it from thy lips, 
And ask thy God to help tbee. Turn, turn. 
Or on thy head fierce judgment will be pour'd 
In hissing streams from the unfathom'd gloom. 
Already art thou branded " infidel," 
And curst by Him who made thee. Fly, O fly. 
Or ere the ground shall ope to take thee in. 
Or unseen monsters drag thee to thy doom. 



Drunken Man. Lord, have mercy on me ! Bound 
my head 
/ [JETere ^ike drunken man lahour% twicfer cfeliriiim *rem«««. 
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Whirl fiery circles, and the moor is full : 

Imps with long tongnes are licking at my brow, 

And snakes with wings of flame crawl up my breast ; 

Huge monsters glare upon me, some with boms, 

And some with hoofs that blaze like pitchy brands ; 

Great trunks are some, and some are hung with heads. 

Here serpents dash their stings into my face 

All tipp'd with fire ; and there a wild bird drives 

His rod-hot talons in my burning scalp. 

Here bees and beetles buzz about my ears 

Like crackling coals, and frogs strut up and down 

Like hissing cinders : wasps and water-fiies 

Scorch deep like melting mineral. Murther ! save ! 

What shall a sinner do ? 

Traveller. Pray to thy God, 

And ask Him for forgiveness. On thy knees, 
And supplicate His favour and His arm 
To help thee in thy trouble. 

\_He falls on his knees. 

Drunken Man. Pity me. 

Great Lord : I'm drunken Caleb Cliff. 
Thou knowest me, the wicked Caleb CHff. 
O pity me : I'm drunken Caleb Cliff. 
Without Thy help I'm weakness. 

Traveller. Come along. 

And let us seek thy dwelling mtti VJck^ ^SSL'fe, 
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And fading scion, whom thy love must prune. 
For there is love yet in thy hardened soul 
Which will thaw out and flow in tenderness 
Under the streaming sunlight. Take my arm : 
Come home and read thy Bible. 

[Uaeunt. 
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PART SECOND. 
Scens — Lecture Hall — Caleb Cliffy on the platform, 

Caleb Cliff, Five years, dear friends, have run their 

cycles out 
Since I came here, a melancholy man, 
With grief enough upon my wretched self 
To cover o'er a mountain. Know you not 
That men look'd at me as a hlazing ship, 
Bushing to ruin, hurried hy the storm ? 
The great Disposer saved me. Though the masts 
And sails and spars flamed to the water's edge, 
Thank God, hy one great effort I escaped, 
And leap'd upon the rock of temperance. 
And so was saved, — I who hefore was steep'd 
So deep in sin that I sank down helow 
The 8trong-hom*d hrute. And ask ye why, my friends ? 
No, no; jou know how Celeb C\AS.\k»a\5S\» \ 
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His wife who loved him when he cursed her name, 
And smote her with these hands, to starve in rags. 
And that dear hoy whose cries went up for hread 
At morn and eve, went up for bread in vain : 
He pined like roe amid the forest firs 
Left by his mates in fear. I heeded not, 
But suck'd the cup of fire, and kiss'd the rim. 
While my child starved and stagger' d, and his eyes 
Gleam'd in the mist of famine. Fool I was, 
And raving maniac, hurried strangely on 
By appetite more foul than gorging wolf: 
But came a hand, and stopp'd me, bless the Lord ! 
A mighty arm which dragg'd me from the mire, 
And placed me where I stand. 

[He still goes on: 
Five years ago 
I enter' d this same hall more desolate 
Than watch-tower in the -waters. On my back 
Were hanging rags that hiss'd in every wind : 
I wore no shirt, nor had I for a year : 
My hat was bulged and batter'd like a drum 
Left with the slain upon the battle-day ; 
My uncomb'd hair in knots bang'd round my brow : 
My beard was like a forest ; and my hose 
Crack'd, gash'd, and gaping. On my feet were shreds 
Of hardest leather which had once been shoes, 
Tied up with dastard strings, and worn awry, 
Through which my toes peer'd as I ipa»^'d \^ft ^tteet \ 
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And these were all I bad, yes, all I had. 
The drink had drown' d my best coat long ago, 
And left it steepiug in the butt of sin. 
I blush'd to show my face or lift my head ; 
And my limbs shook like rushes when the moor 
Is walk'd by Winter, and the savage wiuds 
I Lift up their fists like robbers. On my heart 
A rocky burden rested, and my eyes 
Were like a blind man's. Thrice I tried to speak, 
And thrice the words died in me, till at last 
With one tremendous effort up I sprang. 
The gpreat sweat-drops down-hanging from my hair, 
And dropping from my chin and finger-tops, 
And splashing thickly on the floor like rain. 
This was a moral combat, and I fought 
With foes dai^t-arm'd and fiercer than the fire. 
And threw them all at last, and victory gaiu*d. 
With one tremendous effort up I sprang, 
While my voice shiver'd through the edifice, 
And angels bore the news to Paradise : 
" I '11 turn my feet, yes, Caleb Cliff will turn." 
A weight that moment tumbled from my heart, 
A burden from my back, and the thick film 
Left the eye-sockets, while the name of brute 
Slipp'd from me, and I shouted like a boy, 
" By God's good help, the cup of scorching drink 
Shall never pass these lips of mlue «^<aiwV* 
Then the bad angel left me : in \i\* '^\wi^ 
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A seraph stood, and he is with me still. 
Yes, he is with me still in robes of white, 
To lead me by the hand when paths are dark, 
And keep my feet from dashing on the stones. 
Sing hallelajah^ Caleb Cliff is saved. 

[^He still goes on : 

Good news this for my wife. 1 hastened home. 

And told her all : but she, poor thing, look'd strange. 

And deem'd me crazed. But when I wash'd my face 

And comb'd my hair, and left her for my work, 

I thought I saw a brightness in her eye 

Which had been hidden in the dark fur years. 

I work'd on through the week, though oft a crust 

Was all I got for dinner ; yet I smiled, 

Nor ever utter' d murmur, and it seem'd 

As sweet as honey. Drank I of the streams 

That murmur'd from the hills and murmur still. 

Yet oft Temptation like a warrior came 

With buckled armour on, and burl'd his darts 

So thickly that I should have surely fallen 

But for the right arm of Omnipotence 

Which held me up amid the horrid whirl. 

I look'd to Him, and He was nigh to save. 

The sixth day ended, and I hasten'd home. 

And threw the whole week's earnings in her lap ; 

Then sidled round to watch her. First she smiled, 

TJ^e only one that I had seen for years \ 
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Then a few tears came out upon her face ; 
And then a ring of joy rang through the room ; 
And then she clasp*d her hands in words of prayer, 
And lifbed up her eyes towards the heights 
Where dwells the King of Glory. I was dumh, 
I could not hear it, and I gently came 
And fell upon her neck, and kiss'd and wept, 
And pray'd to he forgiven. Forgiveness came, 
And with it an emhrace which angels give, 
And kisses such as angels can hestow. 
" Yes, Caleb dear, we may be happy yet.** 

[He still goes on : 

I lefb the room and ru^h^d into the light : 
The future lay before me : — fields of grain 
Ripe for the harvest, orchards wide fruit-hung. 
And vines with clusters juicy, which I felt 
Determined to do battle for and win. 
I stood upon the earth a different man ; 
The sun of heaven was shining on my brow. 
And Hope was at my side with hand outstretch'd 
To lead me on to summits yet beyond. 
I went into the world with giant power 
To wrestle with its hatred, woe, and wrong. 
And do the right, that I the right might gain. 
Aud if at times the warfare grew too fierce, 
And the blows bulged my shield, her words came 
hack 
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Like balm to bless me on my battle march. 

I have an angel watching in my home, 

And all good wives are angels breathing airs 

That taste of Eden and its holiness. 

The way were long to lead you how we throve : 

Suffice it that we struggled, strove, and pray'd. 

And worked together, and success was sure. 

First from the pledge-shop came the furniture, 

And then the other items. Soon we dress'd 

In Sunday suits, and sought a place of prayer. 

And bow'd in humbleness before the Lord, 

And found His mercy. By and bye we changed 

Our place of residence, and bought a shop 

In the front street, which proved a great success. 

We added house to house and field to field. 

Until they call us rich. A ship of mine 

Now sails upon the ocean, which I trust 

Will anchor here to-morrow. Am I not 

A wonder \mto many, saved from woe 

Both in this world and that which is to come ? 

None could sink lower down than Caleb Cliff 

Who stands before you by the grace of God : 

So there is hope for all. Come let us sing. 

[They sing : 
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There is no drink like water clear 
That gushes through. tVie aiVwit m^tta^ 
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Or bubbles from the mossy well, 
And murmurs down the rushy dell. 
So give me water, water clear. 
That gushes through the silent mere. 

There was a time, alas ! alas ! 
I loved to drain the drunkard's glass : 
But this to miae brought deepest woe, 
And darken'd everything below. 
So now I '11 drink from year to year 
Nought save the sparkling water clear. 

A little well among the trees, 
Where sports in love the passing breeze, 
And birds are hopping on the brink. 
And pretty children come to drink, — 
This is a sight I love full dear : 
So give me water, water clear. 

How pure it is in cup or glass, 
Or sparkling onward through the gra^s. 
Where little lambs delight to play, 
And maidens meet at close of day ! 
I'll not forget, while wandering here, 
To thank the Lord for water clear. 

\_JEa:eunt, 

Scene — j^ Hill — Foet musing on a Bank, 
j Poet. what a storm we' ve \va^\ ^V'ft ^'^'^ ^^^ ^^^ ^ 
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And roar*d in all his caverns, and the waves 
Eoll*d headlong over hoary crag and cliff 
Into the very cornfields. I stood here 
And listen'd to his great grand awful voice, 
Until the ground shook which I trod upon, 
And the hroad ash-trees tremhled. The huge winds 
Twisted and wrangled like a host spear-arm'd. 
And coast and cliff were white with sparkling foam. 
I never heard such thundering, though mine ears 
Wait, watch, and wonder at the gates of sound. 
But who comes here ? 

IHe is joined hi/ a Coast Guard. 

Ooast Guard, Hast heard the mournful news ? 

Last night the " Lila" on the gull-rock struck. 

And founder'd like a hullet. All were lost, 

Except a damsel fair and heautiful, 

Wash'd on a rude plaak to the rocky shore. 

Thou shouldst have seen her rescued from the deep. 

Her black hair dripping with the salt sea-wave. 

Falling upon her shoulders, and her face 

White as a seraph's 'mid the trees of heaven : 

Thou shouldst have seen her ; it were subject good 

For poet or for painter. I'm right glad 

The sea has lost the maiden ; for I hear 

She '11 soon be wedded to our countryman, 

Young Hubert Cliff the merchant. 

J^^/?A I came out 

\ 
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Last eve to watch the sunset. By and bye 

A little cloud rose from the ocean's rim 

No bigger. than my lady's photograph, 

And scudded up the heavens with wondrous speed ; 

Ajid then I lost it. Soon a larger one 

With edge^ ragged started on the chase 

With blacker crest and bolder : then a mass 

Sprang from the water, circling half the heaven ; 

And then a never-ending multitude 

Without a chink of daylight, covering all. 

The reeds sigh'd heavily, the forest-tops 

Moan'd to the rising tempest, ocean boil'd 

And fretted, toss'd, and flounder'd, sea-birds scream'd 

And dash'd along the breakers. Then came night. 

And then — 

Coast Guard. I am right glad the " Eagle" rode 

In safety through the tempest, and now lies 

Moor'd and secure behind the castle's head. 

She is a queenly vessel, strong, well-built. 

And mann'd with British heroes : for I deem 

The mariner who battles through the blast 

In the pitch night, while Wealth snores on his down, 

To swell his country's comforts, rightly wins 

The name of hero. Glad am I, I say. 

That Caleb's ship rode safely through the dark, 

Whose sails now whiten in the gentle air. 

There's no lack, sure, of subject for ^owt \a»sfc. 
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Scene — A Country Village — Traveller advancing. 

Traveller. I 've been delighted with the pealing bells, 
As I came o'er the meadows. How I love 
To list and linger to these holy sounds, 
Rising and swelling over the great earth ! 
It seems as if an angel raised his voice 
And ntter'd words of sweetness. List, ray soul, 
And fall before thy Maker. But to-day 
. They ring a merry peal, as if they said, 
" Rejoice, rejoice ; the earth is beautiful. 
And there is more of heaven than woe and sin :" 
And I believe it. But I *11 ask this dame 
Dancing her baby in the morning sun, 
Why all this jingle ? 

Country Woman, There 's a marriage, Sir : 

Young Hubert Cliff has won his Hannymead, 

And brought her from her birth-land. She is good, 

They say, and rich, and very beautiful ; 

And well does he deserve her. He's a youth 

As noble as the noblest ; and his sire. 

Though once a poor man, lives in that high house 

With trees around it on the shaven lawn, 

Where dines the wedding party. He has lands 

I cannot tell how much, and sheep and kine, 

And ships, and gold, and servants plentiful ; 

And poor men's prayers go up to heaven for him, 

To whom bis hand is liberal. Fot my ^ait, 
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I say it frankly, I am always glad 
When the good prosper. 

Traveller {jpwrsuing his loay). Yes, the very same 

Whom I found wrecked upon life's broad highway, 

An abject slave of vice in iron chains ; 

Eeform'd and lifted in the moral scale ! 

But nothing is too wonderful for Him 

Who guards and guides the rolling universe. 

That he is rich astounds me. But it comes 

From walking in the land of soberness, 

And listening to the counsel of his God : 

His blessing only can true riches bring. 

But here is Caleb's dwelling. Song and mirth 

Are sisters in it. Wliat if I go in 

And see my daughter's husband, Hubert Ciiff ? 

So be it. Now I'll knock. 

[Door opens, and he enters. Villagers surround 

the house, and sing : 

Sing we low, and sing we high ; 
Let our strain soar up the sky, 
And bring blessings white as May 
Down on Hubert's marriage-day. 

Every boy and maiden meet, 
Beating cadence with their feet, 
Join to chant a cheerful lay 
Now on Hubert's morxvai^'ft-^wj . 
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Little birds on twig and tree, 
Sing your carols lustily ; 
While the dancing brooklets play 
Hymns on Hubert's marriage-day. 

Hubert's bride is rich and fair; 

Hubert is bis father's heir : 

Strew the leaves and roses gay 

Now on Hubert's marriage-day. 

[JEJxeunt, 
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MY LITTLE WIFE AND I. 



£:.'LS Time has nm with rapid race 
\ His journey to the tomb, 

y Since firat I met my own dear Jane 
Where honey suckles bloom. 
I wonder, ag I sit and muse. 

How amift th« seasons fly ; 
For we've been married twenty years. 
My little wife and I. 

Our path is sometimes overgrown 

With thorns and thistles drear ; 
But oftener it is smooth and sweet 

From changing year to year : 
And if to-day the heavy clouds 

Should gather in tlie sky, 
We have a moon of cloudless blue, 

My little wi£e a.ii4\. 
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When first I met her by the stile 

Within her natire leas, 
She was the fairest, daintiest flower 

E'er kiss'd by sutnmer breeze. 
Same Nature kindly petted her ; 

No gold her worth can buy, 
Ab we go hoping on our way, 

My little wife and I, 

Now children clueter ronnd our board. 

Which oft is simply spread ; 
With thankful hearts and beaming eyes 

They eat their daily bread : 
And though my locks are thinning fast. 

As down the hill we hie. 
We take the stony with the smooth, 

My little wife and I. 

Oftwhen my rhyme-scrap is complete, 

Whate'er that scrap may be, 
I read it to my gentle Jane ; 

A faithfal critic she ; 
She stops her needle for a while, 

The thread hangs from the eye. 
As we con o'er the written sheet, 

My little wife and I. 

And how we chat above the brand 
Thatflicken in our home I 



We make the best of what we have, 
And trust for days to come. 

There is a loving Providence 

Who watches from on high, 

And He will guide and He will guard 
My little wife and I. 

What though we own no equipage 

Or servants in our train ? 
Though lords and ladies know us not, 

My birdies or my Jane ? 
We have our legs to carry us 

O'er mead or mountain dry. 
Where Nature's beauties ever charm 

My little wife and I. 

How leniently these forty years 

Have led her in their flight 1 
No place is like her own fireside. 

Her home is her delight. 
We strive to live within our means, 

No useless things we buy. 
Nor do we spend " 'tis buts" in dri&k, 

My little wife and I. 

I reck not where our lot may be 
On this broad field of care ; 

Give me my wife and children dear, 
I'm happy anyvYiw^. 
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Thus hopeful, trustful, on we go ; 

And when at last we die, 
O lay us where the daisies bloom, 

My little wife and I. 



KATE. 

She stood beside the old field-gate, 
Wiping her eyes, poor homeless Kate. 
Her lover play'd the traitor's part, 
And left her with a bleeding heart : 
To distant lands the sinner stole 
With crime like fire within his soul. 

Dark, blank, and wild the future lay 
Before her without hope of day ; 
The hills were hung in clouds of gloom. 
The valleys look'd like dells of doom ; 
A frown was on the earth and sky, 
And Kate, poor Katie, wish'd to die. 

Where should she turn, where hide her head ? 

Her lover gone, her parents dead ! 

A stain was on her honest name. 

Upon her cheek the blush of shame ; 

The tears kept gathering in her eye, 

And Kate, poor Katie, wiaVd to die. 
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The night came on ; no home had Kate : 
Still stood she hy the old field-gate ; 
The rains came down, the winds did blow, 
And smote her bosom white as snow : 
She drew her torn clcak round her head, 
And in the morning she was dead. 

Rest, maiden, rest : there 's peace for thee 

Beneath the t^olemn cypress tree. 

The voice of felander comes not near 

To violate thy sleeping ear ; 

But little birds in twilight's gloom 

Shall twitter ditties o'er thy tomb. 

And shall the wretch who thus betray 'd 
The lovely, honest orphan maid, 
And left her desolate to die, 
Escape the judgments of the sky ? 
No, surely, no. A poisonous dart 
Shall ever rankle in his heart. 
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THE DRESSMAKER'S DAUGHTER. 

" Doss it rain much, my Andoo ? 

Open the door and see," ' 
" Yes, mother, and the great wind 

Boars loudly thtou^ \i\ifc \»t^^ % 
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And it is dark, very ; 

But I don't fear to go 
And take the work you've finisli'd 

At once to Mrs. Snow." 

Thus answer' d Ella's daughter, 

Her only one and best : 
To-morrow was the Sabbath, 

The day of holy rest. 
No food had they or fuel, 

And baby-boy was low : 
Through tears the mother whisper'd, 

" Yes, Andoo, you must go.^ 
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Once they had many comforts 

Which earnest toil procured ; 
Nor dreamt they then of hardship 

Such as they now endured. 
Her husband join'd the army. 

Against the foe to stand ; 
And rumour said he perish'd 

When fighting for his land. 

She took the little parcel 

Bound up secure and plain ; 

Then wrapp'd her shawl around her, 
And stepp'd into the rain : 
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And soon amid the tempest 

Which everywhere did roar, 

She stood, the darling Andoo, 
Before the lady's door. 

Within the work was taken : 

It was my lady's hall ; 
She had no time for Andoo 

To speak to her at all. 
Distress and sorrow seized her : 

She wept and tremhled too, 
And cried in hitter anguish, 

" What will my mother do ? 
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On through the street she plodded ; 

The great hig drops came down, 
The rain-flood in a river 

Was rushing through the town : 
And this her only murmur. 

Which sad and sadder grew. 
As she approach'd the alley, 

" What will my mother do ?" 

O, need I speak of weeping 

Witliin that dwelling small ? 

And this hecause my lady 
Was husy at t\ia \i«Jl\ 
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O, need I speak of hunger ? 

O, need I speak of prayer, 
And cold, and cry, and darkness 

Within that hovel bare ? 

The mother kiss'd the maiden, 

And pointed to the skies : 
Even as I think upon it. 

The tears are in mine eyes. 
O, she was worn and wasted ; 

It was a hitter cup : 
" Weep not, my dearest Andoo ; 

The Lord will take us up." 

Why do the rich thus trifle 

With industry and worth ? 
Why do they not remember 

The toiling ones of earth ? 
Why swell the tide of sorrow 

With this neglect, why ? 
For which the righteous Giver 

Will judge them by and bye. 

Ere midnight there was succour ; 

The Lord had answer'd prayer ; 
From battle came her father. 

And found his Andoo there ; 
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And found his dearest Ella, 

Who sat so long in night, 
And kiss'd away their sorrow, 

And cheer'd them with his light. 
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ON RECEIVING, FROM A LADY IN DEVON- 
SHIRE, A PRIMROSE, WITH A PORTION 
OF THE PLANT, WHICH HAD BEEN 
ORIGINALLY TAKEN FROM MY CORN- 
ISH BIRTHPLACE. 

IKSCBIBED TO MISS L. B. LOTT. 

Like friends long sunder'd year by year, 
Let skies be overcast or clear. 
By mountain, valley, lawn, and loch. 
By woodland, river, rill, and rock, — 
Met once again where home-buds be ; 
So joys my heart to welcome thee. 

Thy birthplace was Comwallia's spring. 
Where first I heard the Muses sing : 
Thou deckest now a lady's bower 
Where Devon woos the sun and shower. 
0, thou art dear indeed to me : 
So with a song I welcoiae \^\i^Q« 
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The feeblest note in grove or glen. 
The slightest whisper from the ftn, 
The very weakest effort made. 
Is often strong the right to aid» 
And such thy presence is to me : 
So with a song I welcome thee. 

Now by my plant at Barton Hall 
Bloom ferns and heath and flowerets tall^ 
And o'er it in the breeze doth wave 
A willow from Napoleon's grave, 
And sigh the winds from tree to tree : 
So, darling, thou art dear to me. 

Blest be the hands that hour by hour 
Have nurtured thee in lady's bower : 
And thanks to her who sent thee here 
A pensive poet's heart to cheer. 
How dear is thy pale face to me ! 
So with a song I welcome thee. 



THE LITTLE MISSIONARY. 

He leaves the lowly alley 
In garments coarse and thin : 

Five years he ODly numbers, 
Yet he is old in sin. 
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But whither is he creeping. 

With countenance so cool. 
And step so slow and solemn ? 

On to the Sahbath school. 

And here his tieachers bade him 

In earnest prayer to kneel. 
Poor erring child ! he knew not 

It was a sin to steal. 
Poor erring child ! he knew not 

It was a sin to swear, 
Until the Holy Spirit 

Beveal'd it to him there. 

With eager ear he listen'd 

To what his friends did say ; 
His young heart gently opened, 

Like rosebud on a spray ; 
The dews of grace descended 

Upon the floweret wild, 
Till Jesus gently whisper'd, 

" Thou art My pardon'd child." 

He bore the precious tidings 

Home to his foul retreat, 
Till by aad bye his mother 

Sat at the SaYiQiVKi*^ &«^kv 
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And then his careless father 
Pray'd much, and was forgiven 

And soon the little preacher 
Was carried up to heaven. 

The King of Glory reigneth : 

How wondrous are His ways ! 
Out of the mouth of sucklings 

Doth He not perfect praise ? 
The prattle of an infant 

Upon its mother's knee, 
Directed by the Spirit, 

Can lead the soul to Thee. 



THE POOR WIDOW WORSHIPPER. 

Cloudless and blue the summer sky,' 
Cloudless and blue the main ; 

From east to west, from west to east. 
The heavens have not a stain ; 

The sun shines on the low church-roof, 
And reddens the Gothic pane. 

Now peal the bells across the wood, 

Across the pleasant lea, 
Across the lonely moor of fern 

Where rills and rushes be •, 
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Now up the heights, now down the dales, 
On by the village tree. 

At such a time the musing man, 
When wandering through the mead, 

L?fb to himself and to his God, 
Of Nature's self takes heed, 

And feels the earth is beautiful, 
0, beautiful indeed. 

Pass we those graceful linden-trees 

Beside the gray church wall : 
Now wind among the village graves. 

With tombstones quaint and small ; 
And now beneath the vaulted roof 

We hear the Gospel call. 

0, wealth is here in cushion'd pews ; 

And many a lady fair, 
In chains of gold and diamonds bright, 

In beauteous bruded hair, 
And flowing robe of richest silk. 

Joins in the solemn prayer. 

But who is this, forlorn and sad. 

And desolate and poor ? 
A weeping widow, clad in weeds^ V 

Inside the sacied doox, — 
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Only just inside ; and behold, 
She kneels upon the floor. 

The cnshionM pews are closed to faer^ 
Not so the g^tes Divine : 

In the dim aisle the Saviour comes, 
And whispers, " Thou art Mine ; 

And all 1 have, poor child of want, 
Yes, all I have is thine.' 
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None notice her, or mark the tears 

That trickle down her face : 
The well-dress'd rustle by, nor think 

To speak to thing so base : 
Bat the great King of Eangs draws near. 

And stays her with His grace. 

And when the earth shall pass away 

At the archangel's blast. 
And the red sim in darkness reel, 

And heaven be overcast, 
Her name within the Book of Life 

Shall be revealed at last. 



\ 
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THE MOUNTAIN BOY AND LITTLE 

CHRISTY. 

On one of Scotland's mountains. 

Deep in a fissure grow 
Bright flowers of rarest beauty 

Amid the rocks below ; 
And here they bloom securely 

Full many a fathom down, 
As on the cliff the cowslips 

Beside the heather brown. 

One day when summer travell'd 

The earth with leaf and song, 
And wood and wild were vocal, 

Some tourists pass'd along. 
Struck with the lovely wildings , 

They long*d, but long'd in vain, 
When gazing down the mountain, 

The treasures to obtain. 

At length they call'd a laddie, 

Who o'er the mosses sped, 
A little moorland cottar. 

And to the boy they said, 
** If in a rope you'll venture 

Down in the chasm lone, 
And bring some flowers, we'll ^ve you >. 

This silver fox yoxii owa.?^ > 
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The hoj look'd at the money, 

Then down the rift below : 
He conld not trust the strangers. 

And hence he answer'd, '* No : 
But 1*11 go down to serve you, 

And reach the distant slope, 
^.od pluck the flowers, if father, 

My father, holds the rope." 

O, could he have his father 

To hold him o'er the wall. 
Then he'd descend in safety. 

Without the fear to fall. 
And so his father held him. 

And down he went with joy, 
And gain*d the flowers and silver. 

The happy Eoss-shire boy. 

'T is said in modem story. 

In far New England's vale, 
A farmer's little daughter 

Had heard this pleasant tale 
Used as an illustration, 

A sweet and simple one, 
Of faith in Qod our Father 

Through Jesus Christ His Son» 
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Has not the great Jehovali 

This precious promise given, 
" Believe, and I will save you ; 

Believe, and yours is heaven ? " 
And so dear little Christy 

Received the Gospel word, 
Rtgoiced in Christ her Saviour, 

And trusted in the Lord. 



Full soon the maiden faded. 

And felt that she must die ; 
She fondly kiss'd her mother, 

And hade her sire good hye : 
Then call'd her hrothers round her 

And sisters one hy one. 
And gave them each a token 

For love when she was gone. 

And then her earnest vision 

Was fix'd upon the air. 
0, silence fill*d the chamher, 

And angels gather'd there. 
They ask*d her what she wanted, 

And where was now her hope : 
Said she, with gentlest whisper, 

" I'm feeling for tti^ to^. 
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'' I*m laying hold of Jesus ; 

I trust no power beside; 
I 'm safe, and going to glory : " 

And then the maiden died. 
So Itt us trust the Saviour : 

All power to Him is given, 
And might and kingly majesty, 

Both in the earth and heaven. 

SAILOR'S CREEK. 

IirSCBIBED TO 'S. H. P. LAWBESTOE, ESQ. 

'T IS with me still, where'er I be, 
That little glen beside the sea. 
Where woodbines arch the narrow pass. 
And rabbits gambol in the grass. 
And wild flowers scout the summer air. 
And oak trees wave and hawthorns fair. 
And fays, with dew upon their cheek. 
Swing on the leaves in Sailor's Creek. 

As by the stile I pleased did stand. 
The waves stole up and kiss'd the land ; 
The swallows wheel'd among the trees. 
The rushes whisper'd with the breeze ; 
A murmur ran along the shore. 
As flash'd and dipp'd the boatman's oar ; 
The white gull rose with shining beak. 
And left bis note in Sailor'B Ciee^L. 
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From the green uplands stole a rill : 
How clear it was ! I see it still, 
And hear its murmurings low and sweet, 
Where fairies come to lave their feet, 
And little elves and glowworms be, 
What time the moon is o'er the sea. 
Whose light illumines pier and peak. 
And robes in silver Sailor's Creek. 

How happy he whose home is here 
With bush and brake and burnie clear, 
And quiet seas, and woody land. 
And sea-nymphs dancing on the sand. 
Or thronging up the grassy shore ! 
A bard could wish for nothing more 
Than day by day and week by week 
To sing his songs in Sailor's Creek. 

I love it much, this shelter'd scene ; 
Here Poetry dwells in bowers of green, 
And Fancy free imfetter'd springs. 
And mounts with sun- gems on her wings ; 
And in the soul deep tones are stirr'd 
Which cannot in the crowd be heard : 
The little ferns and grasses speak 
And wink their loves in Sailor's Creek. 

Said I aloud, " I '11 bring them here, 
My wife and all my "birSiMi^ ^'fcw \ 



They'll joy to pluck — I know it well-^ 
The dainty daisies of this dell, 
To list the cuckoo on the thorn, 
And tell the tale of Michael Mom, 
Who hrought his skiff in Passion week. 
And bore his love from Sailor's Creek." 



THE LITTLE MATCH-BOX MAKER. 

(a fact IK 1867.) 

Dbaw near and gaze ! That little maid, - 

"With silken tangled hair. 
As pale a dot as you can see, 

On the wood flooring there, 
Pasting the shavings with small hands. 

Of tender childhood shorn, 
Has never left the London court 

In which she has been bom. 

Though only four years old, she earns 

The rent of that dark room. 
0, life with her is nought but toil 

From mom till evening gloom. 
She never laughs, she never plays 

Or prattles, full of glee, 
Like other richer children do 

Upon a parent's knee. 
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The daisies, buds, and buttercups, 

On moor and meadow green, 
And little lambs with fleeces white. 

The maid has never seen. 
She knows not what the great wood is 

Where the blue violets spring ; 
Nor has she seen the village brook, 

Or heard the skylark sing. 



Work, work, eternally at work : 

No room for aught beside : 
No thought of higher, holier things. 

To rude neglect allied. 
Still weaker grow her little limbs. 

And thinner day by day, 
Until she looks a thing the breeze 

Can almost waft away. 



lady, lady, visit her, 

Eelieve her in her woe : 
0, take her to the pleasant vales 

Where sparkling waters flow, 
And let her see the earth around 

Where so much beauty glows. 
And tell her that the Lord our God 

Commanded, and it to%^. 
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Shame on thee, England ! shame, O shame. 

To let the bud decline 
Without the timely dew of help 

In such a soil as thine ! 
0, do thy duty to the poor ; 

Wipe out the sinful stain ; 
Have mercy on the labourer's child, ^ 

Nor let him cry in vain. 

A NEW TEAR'S IDYL. 

Two crones sat by a fire of bog, 
Two crones sat on a pine-tree log : 
Without the wind did rustle and roar ; 
It shook the lattice, and smote the door. 
The rafters rang, and rattled the latch. 
Out puflTd the smoke, off flew the thatch : 
Like a cavern dark were the sky and main, 
And the earth was wet with a month of rain. 
Thus talk'd the crones by the ruddy brand, 
As the Old Ybar died on the rocky land. 

Out spoke the first : ** I've search'd in vain 
For one who knows not care or pain. 
Both rich and poor sad sorrows share ; 
For trouble is man's enduring heir. 
'T is found where youth and love alnde ; 
/ 'Tib found where age and wmk T«nde« 
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Its trace is seen on the monarch's brow, 

And it walks with him who follows the plough. 

'T is everywhere, 't is everywhere ; 

For all have trouble, and all have oare. 

But this I feel, and this I know, 

That earth has more of joy than woe ; 

Has more of good than seeming ill : 

There 's a sunny side to the darken'd hill ; 

And 'tis well for us, as on we plod. 

To do our duty, and trust in God, 

With whom the present is as the past, 

And He will make it plain at last. 

The stony path leads up the height 

Where heaven is shining clear and bright ; 

And he who works and waits shall mow 

The harvest-fields which his toil did sow. 

Upon the horizon's rim I see 

The blessed year of Jubilee, 

When the poor man's wrongs shall be redress'd. 

And the prayer avail of the oppress'd ; 

When holy psalms o'erflow the air, 

And men be brethren everywhere. 

It comes, it comes, like a flowing sea, 

And the wind-harps roll the Jubilee." 

The second crone did slowly say, 

" Our duty here is to obey \ \ 




To strive, with him who heavenward went, 

In every state to be content ; 

To sow the seeds of love and peace, 

And pray that hate and strife may ceaFe. 

The little shiniDg grains of sand 

Build up a mountain on the land : 

So human efforts structures rear 

Which stand for ever high and fair. 

Do we not oft this utterance hear, 

When skies are dark, when skies are clear ? 

The night is hastening fast away. 

And soon will dawn a brighter day. 

When truth will not be trodden so 

By noisy pomp and glittering show. 

When worth shall stand where worth should be, 

And right shall rule from sea to sea. 

It comes, it comes. Day breaks above, 

When earth is one great fane of love. " 

By this the moon rose o'er the mill. 
The clouds went down behind the hill ; 
The rains had ceased, the wind no more 
Battled the casement or the door ; 
The stars came out in the blue o'erhead, 
And burnt the brands with a glow of red. 
Uprose the crones from the ingle place. 
And the New Yeak came with a smiling face. 
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I MET you ON THE MOOR. 

Come, Kitty, near the faggot-brand 

Beneath our chimney -tree : 
I love to hear your needles go, 

'T is music still for me. 
They always bring a pleasant thought,- 

You know it well, I 'm sure, — 
When first, near fifty years a-gone, 

I met you on the moor. 

No blushing flower in all the land 

To me was half so fair, 
As you were then, — as you are now, 

Though dimm'd by age and care. 
And 0, what trials have we seen ! 

What conflicts have we pass*d ! 
But, Kitty, our great Father's hand 

Will guide us home at last. 

I 'ye often thought, and felt it true, 

Whilst travelling to the tomb. 
That earth has more of joy than woe, 

Has more of light than gloom. 
Like others we 've had sorrow-storms, 

But they have soon blown o'er ; 
And, Kitty, is it not because 

I met you on the moot^ 



Tes, we have had our share of change 

And disappointment here : 
Our sons have come, our sons have gone. 

And all our d&ughters dear. 
In weal or woe, while here below. 

You ever have in store 
A portion of that love which first 

Was kindled on the moor. 




You know how we beneath the tree 

Stood in the twilight bower. 
And that first kiss, so full of bliss, 

Is rapture till this hour. 
You did not speak, yet blush* d your cheek, 

Your eyesftwere running o'er. 
As lingering still beside the mill 

We parted on the moor. 

Now age is come, my eyes are dim, 

Grey locks are on my brow ; 
I start to hear the throstle's voice : 

0, how the strong men bow ! 
But, Kitty, you have been to me 

A comfort evermore : 
Ten thousand times I've thank'd the Lord 

I met you on the moor. 

\ 
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And when we lay our burdens down, 

As lay them down we must, 
One grave shall be for jou and me 

To mingle into dust. 
And in the land of stars and flowers 

We sha'n't forget, I'm sure. 
How in the world we left behind 

I met you on the moor. 



THE LITTLE BURN. 

LriTLE bumie, bumie clear ! 
Murmuring down the dingle dear, 
Let me muse beside thy brim, 
Charm'd to hear thy gurgling hymn. 
What ii is we scarcely know 
Which thou murmurest in thy flow ; 
But thy music seems to me 
Like the songs of Beulah be, 
Where the waters, seraph-fann'd, 
Steal along the holy land. 

Little bumie, burnie clear ! 
Man has not his dwelling here. 
Save the red house on the lea. 
Looking down upon the sea. 
Onward, onward dost thou pass, 
Speaking to us in t\xQ ^^S 
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Talking with the leaves and flowers, 
Drinking dewdrops, quaffing showers. 
Wooing elves and fairies slim 
To the rushes on thy rim. 

Little bumie, bumie clear ! 
Flowing onward year by year, 
Through this dreamy, pleasant place : 
Chirps the wren to see thy face. 
And the sky -lark sweeter sings. 
As he o'er thee shakes his wings. 
Comes the traveller, and is gone, 
Yet dear bumie floweth on, 
Ever mmgling with the wave 
When the grass is on his grave. 

Little bumie, bumie clear ! 
Much of heaven I know is here, 
In this temple roofd with fern. 
Where the organ is the bum. 
And the minister the trees 
Shaken by the passing breeze. 
how sweet it is to lie 
Here with bumie bubbling by 
Down the silent solitude. 
When the eve is purple-huedl 



Little bumie, bumie clear ! 
Here might artist, bard, or seer, 
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Far from man's delusive ways, 
Joy to spend their latter days. 
O'er thee hangs the shining sloe, 
By thee dainty wildings grow ; 
Glancing wings are heard above, 
Filling all the air with love, 
Mingling with thy murmurs meek 
Down the little sheltered creek. 

Little burnie, bumie clear I 
Brook-nymphs on thy banks appear, 
Chanting odes of tender strain 
To the glowworms on the plain : 
All the grasses shake with mirth, 
Joy in heaven, and joy on earth. 
Yet we are alone, my sweet : 
Hundreds, hundreds throng the street : 
Let them, — I am happy here 
With my little bumie clear. 



THE SAILOR BOY. 

" Where dost thou go to«night, my boy ? 

The earth is damp and chill ; 
The sheltered beasts with wonder lis<i X 

The wind- wail on t\i&\^. 
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To-day the sea-mew whirl'd aloft : 
I beard his screaming wild, 

And wonder'd what it might foretell : 
Where dost thou go, my child ? 

''It was on snch a night as this, 

Full three long years ago. 
Thy sire was wash'd from off the deck, 

And sank the waves below. 
I cried : Ah ! thou hast seen my tears 

Which have in streamlets flown ; 
And if my boy is taken too, 

I shall be quite alone. ^ 
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" I know you 're hung^, mother dear : 

You 've had no bread to-day. 
I cannot sit and see you starve, 

And so I must away. 
Old Brown has hired me for the night 

To row him o*er the loch : 
My little boat is trim and tight ; 

I know each sunken rock. 

" Then, mother, do not fear to trust 

Me in my boat so trim : 
But breathe your prayer to God to-night. 
And leave your boy wiUei Him. 



\ 
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I know He holds the rising waves « 

And waters in His hand. 
Good bye, good bye ! old Kobin calls, 

I hear him on the strand." 

He turn'd him from the widow's door, 

And 803n was on the sea : 
The wild waves to8s*d as o'er they cross'd, 

But undismay'd was he. 
The tempest's strife, with moaning rife. 

Came in the lightning's blaze ; 
But on their way he oft did say, 

"I know my mother prays." 

They reach'd the town. Said Eobin Brown, 

" Thou art a noble boy : 
This crown-piece will I give to thee 

For this rough night's employ." 
And need I say, at break of day 

He reach'd his mother's shed ? 
And she rejoiced to hear his voice, 

And eat his hoaest bread* 

BATTA BATE. 

Thb summer sun was on the sea, 
The summer leaf was on the tree ; 
The wild grape in the forest hung, 
The throstle from ttifi ttivkfeV» «vw!k%% 
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Sweet murmurs o'er the earth did stray, 
Kissing the roses on their way : 
But Batta saw not field or fell, 
As he lay chain'd in prison-cell. 

A bony man he was and strong, 

His hair and beard were stout and long ; 

His sinewy arms, like cedars sere, 

Might hurl Goliath's heavy spear ; 

His deep broad breast much fame should win ; 

His fierce eye was an eye of sin, 

Which flamed with scorn and pride and hate, 

The haughty prisoner, Batta Bate. 

And here he lay apart from men, 
Like a chain'd tiger in his den. 
I know not what the wrong might be. 
Whether 't was done on land or sea. 
Whether it stain'd the day or night, 
Whether in darkness or in light : 
But Batta in his cell did start. 
For crime lay heavy on his heart. 

What sees he here in gloomy nook P 
How strange indeed ! a well-bound book 
Lefb by a traveller in the cell : 
And Batta reads the Bible well. 
His sins rise up like spectres grim, 
And in the dungeon glare at him. 
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While conscience cries, " No rest, no rest ! " 
And fire is burning in his breast. 

Then came a monk, and bade him pray- 
To Mary several times a day ; 
His beads to count, his eye to fix 
Upon the woodetf crucifix : 
"And very soon," the monk did say, 
" Thy load of guilt will roll away." 
But aye he felt the leaden weight ; 
It brought no peace to Batta Bate. 

Weary and worn and wan he lay 
In darkest doubt from day to day. 
Counting his beads till twilight fell, 
When, lo, a voice rang through his cell, 
" God only can thy sins forgive : 
Eise, Batta Bate, believe and live !*' 
" This is the voice of Christ," said he, 
" The Scriptures have reveal'd to me." 

Among his friends he stood once more, 
Beleased from prison damp and hoar. 
Before they fear'd his anger wild. 
But now how changed he was and mild ! 
" The Bible is for all," said he ; 
" The Bible has done this for me, 
Which I have read with tears and prayer^ 
And found my pat4oiiVii^^«:^\wa ^Qwet^^r 
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Go, Christian worker, scatter wide 
The Holy Book on every side, 
By rill and rock, by fount and fen, 
On mountain moor or mossy glen, 
In city-lane and forest-land, 
Or on the desert's shining sand. 
Till every nation, every tongue. 
The praises of the Lord have sung. 

THE OJIBWAY HUNTER. 

Daylight upon the forest : 

The great trees murmur hoar. 
As forth an Indian sallies 

Arm'd with his rifie sure ; 
A strong Ojibway hunter, 

A chief of noble blood, 
Clad in a wolf-skin mantle, 

A wild man of the wood. 

But vain are his exertions. 

Where'er his footsteps roam, 
Although his wife and children 

Are starving in their home. 
Three days had they subsisted 

On wild roots from the ground ; 
But failure foil'd the hunter, 
/ For still no game was fouxid. I 



Then paused he, faint and weary, 

Beneath the mighty trees : 
He heard his children's voices 

Come on the fitful hreeze : 
He scanned the earth around him, 

The sky above his head. 
And thought of all their glory ; 

And then the war-chief said : 



*^ These things have been created 

By an Almighty Power : 
Chance cannot make an atom. 

Chance cannot paint a flower. 
It must be the Great Spirit : 

To Him I make my prayer 
That He would save my dear ones 

From starving m despair. 

"Dost Thou require, Great Spirit, 

A sacrifice from me ? 
O, take poor Indian's blanket : 

I yield it up to Thee. 
My tomahawk I ofPer, 

I have no more to give : 
O, take them both, and let me 

And my dear houae\io\^\v«^,''^ 
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But from the heavens no answer, 
And from the woods no souiid : 

The Indian takes his rifle, 
And lays it on the grounds 

" Accept my gun, Great Spirit, 
My sole support and friend: 

'T is all that I can offer, 

And now a hlessing send.*' 

But still no message cheer'd him, 

No game around him stole. 
When, lo ! a sudden glory 

Is flashing through his soul. 
HtJMelf he^d give the Spirit, 

And more he could not do : 
" O save my hungry darling^, 

And tasjb poob Ikdiajj too." 



Joy fills him in a moment, 

Earth changes in his eye : 
Lo, from the silent thicket 

A deer comes bounding by. 
The hunter raised his rifle, 

And quick secured his prey ; 
He felt his prayer was answer*d. 

And homeward bent his way. 
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Success was his in hunting 

Throughout his latter days, 
And ever the Great Spirit 

Had all the red man's praise : 
And when the eighth moon ended, 

From the sunrising came 
A hoary-headed stranger 

Who hore a pastor's name. 

He preach'd the loving Saviour, 

Whose grace for all is free, 
Who asks our whole surrender : 

The Indian cried, " That 's me ! " 
He learnt to love the Bible, 

And lived a life of prayer. 
And walk'd the way to Zion, 

And help'd his brethren there, 

IN MEMOEIAM.— EDMUKD FKT. 

Two harvests since, when day was at its noon, 
We sat beneath a trellis rose-o'eirhung, 
Communing with dear Nature. Suddenly 
A great cloud clamber'd up the eastern heaven, 
Whose peaks were sunn'd with glory, but whose base 
Was black as winter. Now it swerved, 
And now it widen'd, till the sky was gloom. 
And then a voice broke from it, lov&d ^2cA Vsvs%^ 




The grandeur of the thunder. How it crash'd 
And grinded through the astonish'd firmament, 
The artillery of the skies ! Again it spoke, 
And roird ^ong the air its awful hymn 
In majesty divine. And now, hehold, 
A glorious rainhow spans the solemn arc ; 
One end seems resting on the heaving sea, 
And one on old Pendennis ; while below 
The great grand thunder lifts his mighty voice. 
There we two sat and wonder'd, speaking not. 
But bowing down in worship at the scene ; 
And when the cloud beyond our utmost ken 
Had drifted, and the fields of heaven were blue. 
And the great thunder's voice was like a child's. 
So far off had it travell'd, Edmund rose. 
And said to me, " How grand ! " 

» 

Over the sea 
In a small boat we glided, landing where 
The fishermen were busy with their nets ; 
And in a building plain with unceil'd roof 
He mildly spoke of peactb, until wet eyes 
Were plentiful, and hearts were deeply moved ; 
And then he knelt in prayer. O, such a prayer I 
The gates of heaven were open'd, and the King 
Came in His chariot with a love for all. 
We parted. Then said I, going down the hill, 
"There 'a littie Belfia Edmund." 
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Christmas came, 
And in the festive song a solemn note 
Struck us beside the ingle. He was dead ; 
Yes, he was dead who climb' d the hills with me, 
And listen'd in the valleys ; armour-clad 
In earnest struggle for the Prince of Peace 
Wound up the conflict, and he grasp'd the prize. 
No withering illness stripping off the leaves 
Until the tomb received the shatter'd trunk, 
With little left for earthworm or decay ; 
Translated in a moment ; foil'd the foe ; 
The Jordan cross'd, and Eden sweetly gain'd. 

And now farewell ! In peace beneath the trees 
Take thy repose. The day will surely come 
When thou from heaven shalt see the fall of War 
And mark his car destroy'd : then Peace shall dwell 
In her own cornfields bound with sweetest flowers. 
But one there is on whom this heavy blow 
Falls down like iron. We for her will pray, 
And for the orphan scions, and for this 
The God-like cause which thou didst love so well, 
And work for till the last. Thy soul was full 
Of holy essence, charity Divine, 
Which would unite the world in brotherhood : 
But thou shalt see it from the heights of heaven. 
I soon shall come to thee. 

/ 
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THOUGHTS ON SPKLNG,* 

MARCH. 

Hail, early spring ! when buds and blossoms sbine, 
And new-bom flowerets make the earth Divine. 
Almighty Euler, who hast all things made^ — 
The snow-clad height, the grass upon the glade, 
The roaring torrent, the low-murmuring rill, 
The stately oak, the heather of the hill, 
The unletter'd hind, and learning's sacred sire,— • 
0, tune the Muse, that with true poet-flre 
I may breathe forth the dear delights of Spring, 
That to my soul with sweetest fragrance cling. 
Winter, adieu ! I '11 off to yonder plain, 
To list with rapture to the lark's sweet strain, 
Pore with deep pleasure o'er the rippling rill, 
Or gather daisies from our own dear hill ; 
Linger to watch still Eve's approaching car, 
While through the tree-tops shines the lovers' star, 
And up the valleys steals the year's fair queen. 
To clothe all nature with a living green. 

* This is one of my earliest efforts, and was written when 
I was in my teens, returning from a severe night's work in 
the deep copper mine. It is bnt natural that I shonld love 
these rude weed-olad children of the Muse, begotten in the 
freshness and simplicity of first love : henoe I present them 
to the reader with few alterations. 
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APRIL. 

: 'T 18 weeping April : all the world is love, 
; The earth, the air, the very heavens above: 
i Now little lambkins gambol o'er the plain, 
t And fairest flowerets deck the vill^e lane; 

- Cowslip and violet tremble in the breeze, 
And happy birds are twittering on the trees. 

; How sweet it is to feel the breath of Spring !' 
I Here would I wander oft, to sigh or sing ; 
i What lovely scenes, what vernal beauties rise! 
: 'T is Spring, sweet Spring, where'er I turn my eyes. 
; O hallow'd spot ! more pleasure here I find 
: Than all the sweets with company combined. 
I How still the eve, save when the throstle's song 
; Beguiles the traveller as he walks along, 

- Or low faint sounds that linger through the deU,, 
i Or village carol floating by the well, 

j The milkmaid's hymn, the distant watch-dog's bark, 
I And the last lay of the descending lark ! 
j How grand the scene I no painter could portray 
A sky so glorious at the close of day. 
What golden tints commingle with the blue. 
As if all heaven were bursting on my view ! 
'T is sweet at eve beside some ruin old 
To watch the great sun sinking down in gold : 
'T is sweet to mark the fiiat xiJ^^'Ci^^^Vaa^ 
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Through the deep twilight twinkle from afar : 
'T is sweet to hear the wood-nymphs in the dale 
By the green rushes murmur .forth their tale ; 
Whilst o'er the meadows floats the peasant's song, 
As to his home he gladly hies along. 
Be mine the joy at twilight hour to rove 
O'er pathless wilds, or by the shady grove, 
Through hawthorn lanes, or in the mossy fen. 
Far from the homes, far from the haunts of men; 
To learn of Nature's wonder-working plan : 
Ko fuller bliss awaits the musing man. 
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MAY. 

I Out in the fields ! Awake ! 't is May, 't is mom. 
The dew-drops glitter on the trembling thorn ; 
The sparrows twitter on the budding spray, 
And larks are singing at the dawn of day. 
Now ruddy streaks steal up the eastern sky, 
And night's dark shades before its radiance fly ; 
The sun appears the mountain-tops above. 
And fills the valleys with the light of love. 
The farmer leaves bis bed, and, staff in hand, 
Whilst cuckoo sings, he travels o'er the land, 
Well-pleased bis sheep and frisking lambs to see, 
And cattle grazing on the verdant lea. 
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Once more the violet blossoms in the lane, 
And the psJe primrose smiles on me again : 
The cowslips tremble where the linnets sing, 
And brooklets murmur welcomes to the Spring. 
How sweet to me the breeze from yonder height, 
Who in the mine have labour' d all the night ! 
And though Sleep woos me to her house of dreams, 
My soul drinks in the tinkle of the streams. 
Thus far I 've sung, but now must hush my lay, 
And up the hill-side take my weary way. 
Full oft to muse upon thy gentle reign, 
And mid lifers wanderings wish thee back again. 




\ 
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HYMN I. 

I LEAVE IT ALL WITH THEE. 

CcMt thy burden upon the Lordt and He shall sustain thee* 

Psalm ly. 22. 
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EAB Saviour, as from day to day 
[ travel on my homeward way, 
Sometimes in joy, sometimes in fearSi 
Sometimes in trust, sometimes in tears, 
Still let Thy truth my safeguard be, 
And may I leave it all with Thee. 

Without Thee I am weak indeed, 

More brittle than a bruised reed. 

Though darkening clouds my pathway hide. 

Still may I trust my watchful Guide, 

Within His arms for succour flee, 

And, Saviour, leave i^ «iV ^Sfia^l^^fe* 
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AH power is Thine, eiemal Love, 
On earth helow, in heaven aboTe. 
When worlds on worlds are pass'd awaj. 
Thy years shall never know decay. 
Thoa didst endure the cross for me : 
How safe to leave it all with Thee ! 

If pain or want or sharp distress 

Assail me in the wilderness, 

O, may I trust Thine arm of power 

To save me in the trying hour, 

And feel, when death shaQ set me ^ree^ 

'Tis sweet to leaye it all with Thee ! 



HTMN n. 
MY FATHER! I MAY CALL THEE SO. 

I wiU bi kU Father, and he Bhall he My mm* — 
2 Samuel vii, 14. 

Mt Father I I may call Thee so ; 
Beset with care, oppress'd wiUi woe, 
I lift my eyes, my heart, to Thee : 
0, hear my prayer : 0, come to me! 
Forgive my wanderings o*er the wild, 
And iave Thy sighing, sorrowing child. 
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0, fill my heart with holy fear: 
Still be Thj presence ever near. 
More trustful may my Bpirit grow, 
And wean'd from vanities below. 
Through Christ my Saviour reconciled, 
Most truly may I be Thy child. 

More gentle still may I become, 
As drawing near my heavenly home : 
0, may my thought be oft of Thee, 
At morning, noon, and evening free ! 
Thus may I grow in virtue mild, 
And be my Fiber's patient child. 

Thou know*st how rough the road I tread, 
How dark the cold sky overhead. 
I will not fear : I know Thy hand 
Will lead me to the promised land. 
So Thou shalt guide me o*er the wilcl. 
And then in heaven receive Thy child. 

fitHl^ in. 

ft 

AMID LIFE'S CONFLICTS DAY BT DAT. 

Come unte Me, all ye that lah<Mi^ and are heavy laden, and I 
will give you rest. — Matthew zi. 28. 

Amid life's conflicts day by day 
How sweet to hear m^ ^«iN\o\a ^k^ , 
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In tones of gentleness and love. 
To lure my wandering thoughts above, 
" Come, weary soul : to Jesus flee, 
And lay thy heavy load on Me !" 

I come, I come. My Saviour dear. 
With healing in my heart appear. 
How long the road without Thy light ! 
How weak my strength without Tliy raig 
My merciful upholder be : 
I lay my load of sin on Thee. 

All my distress and grief and care. 
My loving Saviour, Thou wilt bear ; 
My human weakness, want, and wrong : 
And Thou shalt be the sinner's song. 
Thy loving voice hath set me free : 
I lay my load of guilt on Thee. 

Long as I tread this lonely land. 
Thou shalt uphold me with Thy hand ; 
And in the midst of Jordan's wave 
Thy presence shall be near to save ; 
And when are vanished earth and sea. 
In that great day I '11 rest on Thee. 
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HYMN IV. 

BEMEMBEB ME. 

And he said unto Jestu, Lord^ remember me when Thou earnest 
into Thy kingdem. — ^Luke xxiii. 42. 

Thebe is a grief I cannot bring 
To any but my heavenly King : 
And He will listen when I cry, 
And hear the mourner's weakest sigh. 
From sin and earth I look to Thee : 
Saviour dear, remember me ! 

Should strong temptation like a blast 
Assail me as it hurries past, 
And thunders roar, and lightnings fly, 
And daylight leave the darkened sky ; 
To Christ for refuge may I flee ; 
And, Saviour dear, remember me ! 

0, suffer not my feet to slide ; 
Still keep roe near my Shepherd's side : 
Increase my faith, restore my soul, 
And mnke the wounded wanderer whole. 
Thy boundless love is all my plea : 
Saviour dear, remember me I 

Then, when the flight of time is o*er. 
And sun and moon aVi^XW^ XkO \siQt^^ 
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When quick and dead, both great and small. 
Appear before the Judge of all. 
And to Messiah bend the knee, 
O Saviour dear, remember me ! 
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HYMN V. 
LIFT UP THE HEART, AND PRAT. 

Twill therefore that men pray everywhere, lifting up holy 
hands, without wrath and doubting, — 1 Timothy ii. 8. 

Whebe rivers iheet and mingle, 
Where daisies deck the pfain, 
Where forest-trees are waving^ 
Where roses scent the lane, 
Where flows the village fountain^ 
Where gentle lambkins pi ij, 
Where silent rocks are risings 
Lifb up the heart, and pray. 

Within the smokj smithy, 
Upon the gliding deck. 
Where harvest cheers the reaper, 
Amid the battle's wreck, 
Down in the mine'8 d«rk working, 
Out where the fresh winds stray, 
Far on the pathless desert^ 
Lift up the heart) and ^rtiy. 
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Before the full church altar, 
Within the cottage small, 
Down in the humblest dwelling, 
Up in. the highest hall, 
Forth where the city darkens, 
In where the fetter'd stay, 
Low in the deepest dungepn, 
Lift ap the heart, and pray. 

When morning gilds the lattice, 

When noontide fills the plain, 

When night and stars and silence 

Hang over earth and main, 

In health, in strength, in sickness. 

In nature's last decay. 

To Jesus Christ the Saviour 

Lift up the heart, a9d pray. 

Throughout the whole creation 
We cannot find a spot. 
On land or on the ocean. 
Where Thou, O Lord, art not, 
The prayer of faith is answer*d, 
Wherever prayer may be : 
The earth is one great temple 
Where we may worship Thee. 
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HYMN VI. 
THERE IS ONLY ONE RETREAT. 

In that day there shall be a fountain opened to the house of 
David, and to the inhabitants of Jerusalem, for sin and 
for uncleanness, — Zechariah xiii. 1. 

There is only one retreat 
For the wandering sinner's feet : 
Not in creeds, however clear ; 
Not in penance most severe : 
He can only safely hide 
In the Saviour's open side. 

Dearest Lord, to Thee we pray, 
Take our load of guilt away : 
Lift us to a higher place 
In the sunshine of Thy face. 
May we evermore abide 
In the Saviour's open side. 

Here when storms and tempests blow. 
Here when strives the angry foe, 
Here when death is drawing nigh, 
Here when trumpets rend the sky, 
Safely may the sinner hide, 
In the Saviour's open side. 






/ 
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HYMN VII. 

HOW MERCIFUL OUR LOVING LORD ! 

Be careful for nothing : but in every thing by grayer and 
supplication^ with thanksgiving^ let your requests be made 
known unto God. — Philippians iv. 6. 

How merciful our loving Lord, 

Who grants us day bj day, 
Whilst travelling onward to our rest, 

The privilege to pray I 

In simple words or earnest sighs, 

Upon the bended knee, 
Or in the silence of the heart. 

It is the same to Thee. 

Amid the daily toil of earth, 

Upon the sick •bed laid. 
Or mid the tramp of busy feet, 

The prayer of faith is made ; 

Within the consecrated fane, 

Out on the lonely lea. 
Or by the infant's cradle-bed, 

Where holy angels be. 

The sailor far away from land, 

The mourner everywhere. 
The fetter'd captive in his cell^ 

Through Christ maj oS<st^T«^«. 
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O, may our hearts in praises rise. 
Whilst journeying on our way, 

That He allows the sons of men 
The privilege to pray ! 

OTMN wn. 

IS THERE WITH THY PEOPLE HERE ? 

Unto me, who am less than the lea^t of all saints ^ is this grojce 
given, that I should preach among the Gentiles the vn- 
searchable riches of Christ, — ^Ephesians ill. 8. 

Is there with Thy people here 
One so weak in faith and fear, 
One like me so sorely tried, 
Prone to leave my Saviour's side P 
Surely, Lord, this cannot he : 
Yet I dare repose on Thee. 

0, how slowly I fulfil 
My Redeemer's righteous will ! 
O, how stony is my heart ! 
Thoughts of Thee so soon depart. 
Come and visit me once more 
With the halm from Eden's shore. 

Holy Spirit, hreath of love ! 

DrsLW my wandering thoughts ahove : 
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Stamp me with the seal Diviue : 
May I evennore he Thine, 
Nearer, nearer Christ my Friend, 
Till in heaven my wanderings end ! 



HYMN IX. 
THY WILL BE DONE. 

Father^ if Thou he willing^ remove this cup from Me : neverthe- 
less, not My wiUj hut Thine, he done, — Luke xxii. 42. 

In all my conflicts here helow, 
In all my times of pain and woe. 
By His dear hand may I he led 
Who had not where to lay His head, 
And feel, from rising sun to sun, 
Whate'er my state, " Thy will he done ! " 

Thou knowest. Lord, from day to day 
What numerous trials throng my way ; 
Thou know'st the tears that silent start. 
And every sigh that rends the heart. 
Submissive I my race would run. 
And how and say, " Thy will he done ! 

Should trihulation like a sea 
Boll its dark waves of woe oil tcl^^^ 
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And friends depart, and sickness chain 
The sufferer to a bed of pain ; 
May I draw near through Christ Thy Son, 
And meekly pray, " Thy will be done ! '* 

Nought have I but what God hath given ; 

Health, strength, my all I owe to Heaven ; 

And if Thou tak'st Thine own away, 

O, help Thy humbled child to say. 

As props fall prostrate one by one, 

" My Father, God, Thy will be done ! " 

I dare not choose my earthly state ; 
Low at Thy feet I calmly wait : 
Thy presence only would I crave. 
To cheer my journey to the grave. 
Till bliss eternal is begun. 
In life in death " Thy will be done I ** 
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HYMN X. 
I WOULD BEHOLD MY SAVIOUR. 

The same came therefore to Philipt which was of Bethsaida of 
Galilee^ and desired him, saying, Sir, we would see Jesus. 
— John xii. 21. 

I WOULD behold my Saviour 

At morning's early ray, 
And when the evening shadows 

Fall on the dying dav. 
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Throughout each changing season, 

In every time and place. 
My soul with earnest longing 

Would seek my Saviour's fac3. 

When comes the hour of trial, 

In every time of dread, 
When sunshine drives the shadows, 

And joys are round me spread, 
In sickne»p, pain, and anguish, 

By faith, 0, may I see 
The mighty Man of Sorrows 

Who tasted death for me I 

When all around is gloomy, 

When heaven and earth are hlack. 
When hope in clouds is hidden, 

And cares are on my track. 
Even then may I rememher 

That Jesus is the same, — 
He knows the way to lead me, — 

And how and hless His name. 

To Christ the only refuge 

Still may a sinner flee. 
In every dispennatiou 

I would submit to T\\e^ % 
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Until in faith I finish 

The humble Christian's race. 
For ever and for ever 

I would behold Thy face. 



HYMN XI. 

OFTTIMES, WHEN WANDERINa LONELY 

SE!BE. 

Fear not, little flock ; for it is your Father' 8 good pleasure to 
give you the kingdom, — ^Luke zii. 82. 

Ofttimes, when wandering lonely here, 
How far the heights of heaven appear ! 
And when the storm is raging loud. 
And cares our souls have earthward bow'd, 
The golden streets and city new 
Seem almost hidden from our view. 

•T is then we sigh so sore distress'd, 
" 0, shall we ever reach our rest ? 
Dear Jesus, shall we ever be, 
All toiling o'er, at home with Thee P 
So prone to slide, so full of sin, 
O shall we ever enter in ? " 

And when the winds the waves have stirr'd. 
The voice of Christ ia aom^itimea heard : 
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" Ye need not fear, My little flock, 
But hide you in the riven Rock. 
My Father on His changeless thr 
Will give the kingdom to His own 
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All power belongs to Christ the Son ; 
The rich and poor to Him are one ; 
And all who seek the Saviour*s face 
Shall taste the sweetness of His grace. 
The word has left the lips Divine, 
" Come unto Me, and ye are Mine." 

The voice of praise from earth and sea 
For evermore ascends to Thee ; 
And we could catch the holy flame, 
And bless Messiah's sacred name. 
Who comes with healing in His wings. 
The Lord of lords, the King of kings. 

HYMN XIL 
HE DOETH ALL THINGS WELL. 

He hath done all things well : He maketh both the deaf to hear, 
and the dumb to speak, — Mark vii. 37. 

F&OM earth arises ever 

A solemn strain of joy, 
A beautiful thanksgiving 

No discord can destroy \ 
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In murmurs from the forest, 
In echoes from the fell ; 

Such notes no man can number : 
" He dotH»h aU things well." 

O, teach us, dear "Redeemer, 

Whilst travelling here below. 
Should it be through affliction 

In anguish, pain, and woe. 
Even when our path is hidden, 

Let not our heart rebel, 
But evermore acknowledge, 

" He doeth all things well." 

The oil-cruse may be empty, 

No meal the barrel hold. 
The tender lambs be taken 

From home's love-guarded fold. 
Our worldly store may vanish. 

And sorrow with us dwell ; 
But sigh, O chasten'd spirit, 

« He doeth all things well." 

The dumb still sing His praises, 
The deaf His accents hear ; 

The blind behold His glory. 
And f(dlow in Hia fe&r \ 
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The dead in sin are quicken'd, 

And now rejoice to tell 
How great is His compassion 

Who doeth all things well. 

O, may our full hearts utter 

This holy hymn of joy, 
Although the fig-tree wither 

And storms our hopes destroy ! 
Dear Jesus, still he near us 

In Jordan's heavy swell, 
And teach our lips to whisper, 

« He doeth all things well." 
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SWEET SABBATH BEST! SWEET SABBATH 

REST ! 

And call the Sabbath a delight^ the holy of the Lord. — 

Isaiah IyHL 13. 

Sweet Sabhath rest ! sweet Sabbath rest ! 
How welcome to my anxious breast ! 
Now let me banish worldly care. 
And lift my heart in praise and prayer 
To Him who leads me on my way. 
And gives another Sabbath day. 

Sweet Sabbath rest! sweet Sabbath rest I 
AloDg the meads witV\ d&V&\et^ ^tea*^^^ 
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The solemn belLi in mnsic rare 
Are calling to the honse of prayer. 
Whose lingering echoes seem to say, 
** Come, worship on the Sabbath day. 
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Sweet Sabbath rest ! sweet Sabbatb rest ! 
Of days the calmest, brightest, best ; 
When angels walk this world of strife 
With whispers from the land of life ; 
And Christ is near with healing ray 
To cheer me on the Sabbath day. 

Sweet Sabbath rest ! sweet Sabbath rest ! 
Dear holy emblem of the blest. 
How long I oft, 'mid toil and sin. 
To hear the welcome word, " Come in,' 
To spend where love shall ne'er decay 
In heaven an endless Sabbath day ! 



HTMN XIV. 
LONG HAVE WE BEEN WAITING. 

The watchwMn said^ The morning eowutht and also the nigl 
if ye wiU inquire^ inquire ye: retrnn, come. — ^Isaiah xxi. U 

LoNe have we been waiting 

For the dawn of day : 
Eise, O Son of Beauty, 

Chase the gloom away. 
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Lead the ransom'd nations 

With Thy mighty hand : 
Let the Eose of Sharon 

Perfume all the land. 

Still hefore the altar 

We our hands outspread : 
Feed us, dearest Saviour, 

With the living hread. 
Fill us with Thy fulness. 

Vine of Judah's stock : 
May our feet for ever 

Best upon the Eock. 

We are waiting, waiting 

For the sunshine clear : 
Come, convincing Spirit, 

In our hearts appear. 
Hark, the song of morning 

Breaks among the hills : 
Soon Messiah's kingdom 

All creation fills. 
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HYMN XV. 
ALL IS TOO MEAN, HOWEVER RARE. 

How sweet are thy words untomy taste ! yea^ sweeter than honey 

to my mouth, — ^Psalm cxix. 103. 

All is too mean, however rare, 
With sacred Scripture to compare. 
A well amid the desert sand, 
A light within the wanderer's hand, 
A lifeboat on the stormy sea, 
The holy Bible is to me. 

Here turn I when the rains descend. 
And angry winds the welkin rend ; 
When moon and stars behind the cloud 
Are hidden in a wintry shroud ; 
When nature groans from pole to pole ; 
And light arises on my soul. 

And when the ground is parch' d and dry. 
And showers refuse to leave the sky ; 
When buds are drooping on the spray, 
And dust-clouds hide my weary way ; 
Li its enclosures fair and still 
I drink from Canaan's clearest rill. 

Here Sharon's Rose perfumes the gale ; 
Here blooms the Lily o£ t\ie'^a\ft\ 
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Here fountains flow in brooklets bright 
With healing from the hills of light, 
My highest, holiest thought to engage ; 
And Christ is seen on every page. 

Eternal Power, I bless Thy name, 
From whom this sacred treasure came. 
More precious may my Bible be, 
Which shows the sinner's way to Thee ; 
And though 1 health and wealth resign. 
Still may 1 own the Book Divine. 
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HTMNXYI. 
PILGEIM, KNEEL: THE DAY IS DONE. 

Let my prayer he set forth "before Thee as incense^ and the 
lifting up of my hands as the evening sacrifice, — Psalm 
cxli. 2. 

Pilgrim, kneel : the day is done ; 
In the west has sunk the sun ; 
Labour's busy ring is still ; 
Twilight settles on the hill : 
'Mid life's endless toiling stay. 
Kneel before the Lord, and pray. 

O, how oft a Father's care 

Has been with H.i« cY^Ml \iO «^^T<b\ 
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0, how ofb in danger's hour 
Thou hast saved us by Thy power ! 
'Neath the evening shadows (grey 
Kneel before the Lord, and pray. 

For our duties slowly done, 
For our failings every one. 
For our sins against Thy love. 
Lift we now our hearts above. 
Saviour, purge our guilt away ! — 
Kneel before the Lord, and pray. 

Gentle Shepherd, lead us where 
Verdant fields are smiling fair : 
'Mid the pastures of Thy choice 
May we heed Thy loving voice. 
Guiding us to endless day ! — 
Kneel before the Lord, and pray. 

HYMN XVII. 
THANK THEE FOR THE DAYLIGHT. 

My voice shalt Thou hear in the morning ^ Lord ; in the 
morning will I direct my prayer unto Thee^ and will look 
lip.—- Psalm V. 8. 

Thank Thee for the daylight 

Breaking on the shore ; 
Thank Thee that I see it 

On the earth once more. 
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KindliDg up the forest, 

Lightiog up the lea, 
Kissing through the casement 

Where mj dear ones be. 

Many are Thj mercies, 

Lord of earth and skies : 
With delicious slumber 

Thou hast bless'd mine eyes. 
Now again I waken 

So refresh' d and free, 
And mj early praises 

Would ascend to Thee. 

Guide me, dear Bedeemer, 

With Thy gentle hand : 
May each moment find me 

Nearer Canaan's land ; 
And when day is ended 

With its toil and care, 
May I ever close it 

With the Lord in prayer. 

Glory to the Father ! 

Praises to the Son ! 
Glory to the Spirit ! 

Ever Three in Oil^\ 
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Help my footsteps onward 

In the Christian race, 
Till 1 see ray Saviour 

In the holy place. 

HYMN XVm. 
WHERE THE HILLS ARE RUDE AND HIG 

And they said among themselvest Who shall roll ils away 
stone from the door of the sepulchre f And when t 
lookedf they saw that the stone was rolled away ; for it • 
very great, — Mark xvi. 3, 4. 

Where the hills are rude and high, 
Where the land is parch* d and dry, 
Where no flowers of comfort grow, 
Oft I wander, sad and slow ; 
Sighing thus from day to day, 
" Who will roll the stone away ? " 

From the mire of sin I cry, 
Towards the heavens I lift mine eye : 
See, a weeping suppliant see : 
God be merciful to me ! 
Near me in the desert stay. 
Roll my unbelief away. 

He who died my soul to save, 
/ He who triumph'd o'er t\ve ^t^n^. 
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He who lives in heaven above, 
Sends the angel of His love, 
All my rising fears to allay ; 
And the stone is roUd away. 

Praise I now my heavenly King : 
Take the offering thit I bring. 
Though it be so mean and poor : 
May I trust Thee ra >re and more, 
Knowing that Thy love alone 
Bolls away each hindering stone. 
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HYMN XIX. 
LIKE A TRAVELLER WANDERING FAR. 

Eye hath not seen, nor ear heard^ neither have entered into the 
heart of many the things which God hath prepared for 
them that love Him, — 1 Corinthians ii. 9. 

Like a traveller wandering far, 
Where no kindred faces are, 
Absent long from friends and home, 
Weary thus alone to roam, 
With his face towards the shore 
Of his native land once more : 

So we feel whilst journeying here, 
Far from Canaan's 'yaW^'^^ <i^2X, 
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Far from beavea juid all that's told 
Of its towars and streets of gold. 
Where the shining ser^h sings, 
odoor from his wings. 



Home of sweet abiding joy, 
Nought of change can e'er destroy ; 
Songs of earth, however rare. 
Can't reveal the glory there. 
Filling all the heavenly plains 
Where Messiah ever reigns. 

Lift we now our hearts on high : 
Dear Redeemer, hear our cry ; 
Wash our robes, and make them white, 
Worthy of the land of light ; 
And when breaks the silver band, 
Take ns to the golden land. 
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HYMN XX. 
STAIN'D WITH SIN, AND FULL OF WOE 

But Ood forbid that I should glory, save in the cross of c 
Lord Jesus Christ, by whom the world is crucified unto i 
and I unto the world, — GkJatians vi. 14. 

Staht's with sin, and full of woe, 
Help us, Lord, as on we %% — 
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Though we oft have cause to sigh, — 
Evermore to fix our eye, 
With a chasten'd spirit still, 
On the cross on Calvary's hill. 

There our prec'ous Saviour bled ; 
There He bow'd His bleeding head ; 
There He heaved His dying groan 
For the sins of man to atone. 
O, what grief His soul did fill 
On the cross on Calvary's hill! 

In the hour of woe and wrong, 
In the hour when foes are strong, 
In the hour of swift decay, 
When the heavens shall pass away, 
May we view our Saviour still 
On the cross on Calvary's hill. 

Kisen is now our living Head ; 
Cruel Death is captive led : 
Sits He on His Father's throne, 
Interceding for His own ; 
And His love all hearts shall thrill 
For the cross on Calvary's hill. 
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HYMN XXI. 

THE EARTH IS FULL OF JESUS. 

And one cried unto another, and said. Holy, holy, holy, is the 
Lord of Hosts : the whole earth is fuU of His glory, ^ 
Isaiah yi. 3. 

Tab earth in full of Jesus ; 
The mountains speak His power, 
And glimpses of His glorj 
Are seen on ever j flower. 
The valleys sing His praises ; 
The rivers roll His name, 
The everlasting Father, 
For evermore the same. 

It trembles through the forest 
When day is dying fast ; 
The winds attest His presence 
Upon the desert vast : 
The ocean rolls His wonders 
Unto the listening land ; 
The stars are bright epistles 
Engraven by His hand. 

His goodness sbineth ever 
In earth and heaven above : 
Each season is a teacher 
Of the Creator's lo^e. 
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The monarcli of the forest, 
The grasses of the sod, 
The breeze, the rain, the tempest. 
Proclaim the power of God. 

O, bow before the Saviour ! 
To Him due praises give ; 
He who upholds creation 
Has died that we may live. 
This is the greatest glory 
That burst the heavens above : 
0, crown Him King eternal. 
The Lord of life and love ! 
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TALES AND PROSE 

ESSAYS. 



TALES AND PROSE ESSAYS. 



SENO SILL, 

THE MOUNTAIN MAIDEN. 




|T the door of her father's dwelling on the moun- 
tain side sat Seno Sill, watching the evening 
'^d^ clouds drifting along the edge of the horizon, 
until, dipping over her line of vision, they were lost 
behind the waters of the great Atlantic Ocean. Now 
they appeared -like glory chariots, drawn by sun-clad 
steeds ; and now like white islets, seraph-peopled, they 
gladdened the maiden'i gaze. Up from the reedy 
hamlet rose the pleasant hum of its inhabitants, some 
at their doors, some in their pretty gardens, and some 
training and pinning the rose-trees and honeysuckles 
to their cottage walls. In sooth it was a pleasant 
country, unmarked by the stain of the city ^ and la««k 
Nature reared her favountea mV\i\i«t orwsiV'ttx^^^* 
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Farther down the hill, embosomed in ancitnt elms 
was another solitary homestead, where in days of yore 
resided a yeoman, named Nathanael Niff. The 
grounds which he cultivated were dry and unpro- 
ductive, though he was a good husbandman, prompt, 
diligent, and earnest, working early and late. Conse- 
quently he was soon involved in difficulties, which 
crushed the worthy farmer like a weight of lead. This 
was prior to the period of artificial manure, which 
would have been a great equivalent to his redeeming 
the past. But Nathanael was a Christian, and would 
often say, " Although the fig tree shall not blof som, 
neither shall fruit be in the vines ; the labour of the 
olive shall fail, and the fields shall yield no meat ; the 
fiock shall be cut off from the fold, and there shall be 
no herd in the stalls : yet T will rejoice in the Lord, I 
will joy in the God of my salvation." 

One day, when engaged in adding a portion of tbe 
common to one of his fields, near which was an ancient 
ruin, he suddenly came upon a floor of stone, on which 
lay a quantity of Roman coins, many of them in ex- 
cellent condition and beautifully palmated. He care- 
fully gathered up the treasure-trove, for which in due 
time Government handsomely rewarded him. Soon 
afterwards his effects were all sold, when, paying his 
debts, with the residue he and his family emigrated to 
a distant land. 
NbvfT NathsaiSLel Niff had a eon c«iV\e^ 3oTk^\>\va^t^^ who 
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was taught by a little knowing spectacled dame in the 
village ; and Seno Sill also attended the same humble 
seminary. Here an attachment was formed between 
the two inhabitants of the hill, which strengthened 
and matured as the days passed by. Often would 
Jonathan gather primroses for her from the banks ; 
and when he received her pleasant " Thank you," his 
heart would throb for joy. He lent her his little 
story-books, and would sometimes chat with her by 
the garden gate. When the hour of final separation 
came, and Jonathan had to leave with his father to 
eail across the sea, their hearts were both sad. As 
small tokens of remembrance, he gave Seno a dove of 
polished serpentine ; and she hauded to him, enclosed 
in a dainty box, a nicely modelled heart of e^imilar 
material. 

Several years had passed away since the Niffs had 
left the hill-side, and Seno was now grown to woman- 
hood, fair and lovely as a moorland flower. On the 
evening when our story opens, she was standing at her 
cottage door, with her face towards the western sky. 
Her hair hung gracefully down her shoulders, and the 
last rays of the setting sun falling upon her face gave 
her countenance a heavenly glow. At times she lifted 
her eyes to the far-oif firmament, as if she held in- 
tercourse with the King of glory. The old ek\«<^ 
hell had just begun to toll t\i© '* Vji^ ol \^>»xi%^«:^% 
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when Seno discovered, slowly walking up the ntrrow 
hill lane, an aged woman. Her face was 8un-brown> 
her hair and eyes black, her doak tattered, and a staff 
supported her feeble limbs. As she drew nearer, it 
was evident to Seno that the old woman was a Oipsy ; 
and this was quickly verified when, in a cheerful and 
rather pleasant tone, she thus addressed her: ''My 
pretty maiden, permit me to tell you a few words 
which will be much to your advantage ; for I perceive 
you were bom under a lucky planet.*' 

Before Seno could make a reply, the Gipsy drew 
u'^arer ; and, holding out her shrivelled hand, she 
said, *' Do let me trace the lines on that pretty palm 
of yours, by which the future is revealed to you, and 
him to whom you are to be wedded for life. Such 
power have we, fair maiden ; withheld from every 
other tribe, but revealed by the Fates to the Gipsy. 
Look into my face, and let me see the colour of your 
eyes. Your husband will be tall and handsome, and 
his glossy hair as beautiful as the locks of the morning. 
You will ride in your coach, and be the mistress of 
many servants. Now, bright maiden, sha'n't the 
wonderful Gipsy tell you much more P which she will 
gladly do if you will give her a silver piece." 

O, how many have been ruined and undone by 
listening to the flattering words of euch a deceiver. 
Truly the poison of asps is under their tongues, and 
their words are drawn aworda. YLo^ ^wA.^^«^\i'5k 
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avoided by the young, from one end of the habitable 
globe to the other ! Bagged hypocrites are they, liars, 
plodding sinners, in league with Satan and his angels ; 
and the time must come when their wicked art shall 
never more be practised, — when, instead of beguiling 
and deceiving the innocent and unwary, they will 
pursue some honest occupation to procure the bread 
which perisheth. 

Seno's mother had taught her daughter better 
things than to believe in Gipsy lore. Hence the 
speech of this wicked woman had but little effect upon 
her ; and she very politely answered, " I have been 
wont to trust in a higher authority than any creed of 
yours. There is a kind Providence over all things, 
who has graciously hidden the future from our view. 
Not a sparrow falleth to the ground without His 
notice, and He numbereth the very hairs of our head. 
The great to-come is with Him alone, and not with 
any' sinner like yourself. I commit my way unto Him, 
and He shall direct my path." Having so said, she 
gently withdrew into h«r cottage, leaving the con- 
founded Gipsy to pursue her way in the then gathering 
twilight. 

She related the Gipsy encounter to her mother, who 
encouraged her for her firmness of principle, and told 
her a fact of two silly girls who agreed to go to a 
miserable crone, and have their fortune Wc^. "^-^ \ 
mistake tbey knocked at ttie ^oot oi ^\Nssviafc ^^a^^^ 
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a Christian woman resided, who, discovering their 
blander, invited them into her d^ oiling, offering each 
of them a feeat. She then took down her Bible from 
the shelf, — which, with a Hymn-book, and an ancient 
copy of " The Pilgrim's Progress," made up the whole 
of her library, — and very solenmly read a chapter, and, 
asking them to kneel down, she solicited the great 
Disposer of all things that He would incline the hearts 
of these poor girls to seek and trust in Him as their 
Guide and Friend, whose mercy never faileth; and 
never more to ask the aid of pretentious wicked 
women, who only decoy the feet of the unwary into 
the net of sin. By this means they were perfectly 
cured of fortune-telling and fortune-hunting. 

Seno again sat at the door of her dwelling, with her 
eyes directed on a vessel approaching the little haven, 
which was dimly seen in the evening gloom. She ran 
to tell her mother, who was soon with her by the gate 
undtr the hawthorn ; and presently they saw the ship 
drop her anchor, and a boat was rowed towards the 
pitr. " It is surely my brother," said Seno ; for they 
had been expecting him for several days. In a few 
minutes he came running up the path, clapping his 
hands at the sight of his home, and flinging his cap in 
the air, and shouting so lustily that echo answered him 
in the hollow, when he first beheld his mother and 
si&ter standing imder his favourite tree, where he had 
often watched the sparrows, and ta^eii d^«t \v^NXa t^^- V 
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breast his dinner of crumbs. Suffice it to say that 
they were soon in each other's arms, and the embracing 
and kissing of that evening we will not attempt to 
describe. 

Seno's brother, whose name was Felix, had brought 
with him many little presents for each member of the 
household ; and he had many tales to tell of mighty 
forests where wild men roved, and rivers where canoes 
floated, and lofty mountains where the snow never 
thawed on their summits, and the lightnings twisted 
down their sides. Seno's present consisted of an 
elegant many-coloured plume, which once bedecked 
an ostrich of the desert, which was sent her by a 
friend of Felix, whom he happened to meet on a 
distant coast. No tale interested her like the story of 
their friendship, which occurred somewhat after this 
fashion. 

One day Felix was allowed by his captain to spend 
several hours on shore ; and, never frequenting the 
public-house, he took a walk by the river-side, reading 
his little Bible, which his kind mother had placed in 
his trunk on his departure. He had reached and read 
that beautiful verse in which these cheering words are 
found : " Lo, T am with you alway, even unto the end 
of the world ; " and, with the book closed, and his 
finger between the leaves, he was meditating on this 
precious promise, which fell frotn tVie \\^^ ^1 ^S^'i -csassa^X 
Lord. ''Yes," said he, "He^ml\\i«i^^^i^l^^-^^'^^^^^^^ 
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people for ever, eren to the very end of time. The 
funeral knell may echo the exit of our departed friends ; 
joys may wither like reeds in winter ; the tree of hope 
he uprooted in the hlast ; the earth may grow old, and 
its laments he flame-destroyed in the fires of the last 
judgment ; the stars reel on their midnight march, 
and chaos groan with the torture of the universe: 
hut Christ is with His own, to deliver them to the end." 
Just then he was joined hy a young man of an 
interesting countenance, whose mild eyes gently heamed 
upon him. " Pray," said he, " what book is that which 
you have been reading, and which has appeared to 
comfort you so much ? Is it the Bible, the best of all 
books ? " Felix told him that his guesses were right, — 
it was the Bible, the gift of his good mother whom he 
had left behind him in their cottage on the hill, and 
which had been a greater delight to him since he left 
his native land than it had ever been before. They 
had a long conversation, which greatly endeared them 
to each other ; and they agreed to meet as often as 
possible. Whenever Felix had an opportunity of 
coming on shore, the friendship was renewed. 

Jonathan Job was the name of the young man with 
whom Felix had so pleasantly become acquainted. He 
was an Englishman, and had emigrated with his father 
and family, who had all died, and left him a stranger 
in a strange land. In the midst of his great trouble 
be bad /bund the Friend oi tV^e ^xv&ii^<^«>%) ^Vq ^<^ 
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closer to hiin than a brother. He especially loved to 
hear Felix talk of his sister Seno, whose many budding 
virtues he would often attempt to describe: and 
Jonathan would say to Felix that he thought she 
must be so much like his own dear sister, whose green 
grave was in the city cemetery beside his father and 
mother. He was never weary of hearing her praises 
repeated by her brother, and expressed his conviction 
that he should see her some day. 

The time came at last when Felix must leave in his 
ship for England; and he went on shore to meet 
Jonathan, to bid him, as he supposed, good bye. He 
was surprised, however, to find that he had determined 
to sail with him ; and his secular matters were satis- 
factorily arranged, his property having been all sold to 
the best advantage. On the following morning a boat 
brought him on board, and he sailed with Felix for his 
own birth-land. 

Imagine the feelings of the maiden, whilst her 
brother related this pleasing incident. During its 
recital she had not dared to speak : but at length, look- 
ing at Felix, she inquired in timid accents,** And where is 
Jonathan now ? " " It is well with him," said he ; 
" and to-morrow you may expect him here." That 
night she had pleasant dreams of early days, and the 
fair-haired school-boy, whose memento she still held 
sacred. Could he be the same who ^«ii\i^x^"^*^J5w^53t^^\^ 
for her in the gentle BpTing, an^ ^a\?w^ ^^i^ ^'st 
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through the narrow church-lane ? Thus and thus solilo- 
quized Seno, and she fell asleep with sweet surmisings. 

The daylight came at last, and it was a time of 
storm, so suddenly had nature changed from the sweet 
to the severe. Seno awoke to hear the great wind 
tearing up the hill-side with strides of strife. The 
house shook, the casements rattled, and the rafters 
creaked and groaned. The pines on the slope of the 
mountain sent up a mysterious wail, and the ocean 
thundered against the shore. The sea-birds dashed 
hither and thither, screaming as they rose and fell. 
She soon heard that the " Bolennowe " had drifted 
from her moorings, and lay wrecked upon the light- 
house point. Felix had gone with the neighbours, to 
render what aid they could to the sufferers, and save 
what it was possible from the sinking ship. They saw 
her break in pieces, and the greedy waves roll over her, 
engulfing all hands in the boiling surge. Only one 
was saved, and that was Jonathan, who had remained 
on board the previous night ; and he was washed on 
the beach, clinging to a splintered spar. Felix caught 
him in his arms, and, more dead than alive, carried 
him to his mother's home. Seno and Felix watched 
over him with the tenderest care ; and in a few days 
he was able to leave his room, and walk into the 
pleasant fields. 

One evening he asked Seno and her brother to 
accompanj him to a "bowex ot "Vioxkft^^vi^^sXw^ TiSi\» ^^\ 
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from the village well. Here they sat in loving con- 
versation, till the full moon rose over the pine^tops, 
and silvered the summits of the silent hills. Then, 
drawing from his pocket a small parcel, carefully 
wrapped in tissue paper, he handed it to Seno, desiring 
her to examine ibd coatents. Very deliberately she 
opened it ; and what was her surprise to discover the 
same dainty box and tiny heart of polished serpentine 
which she had given her departing schoolfellow several 
years before! Yes, it was he, — Jonathan Niff, the 
light of her young life, and the vision of her youthful 
hours, thus strangely brought to claim her, and fi!l her 
life with love. When their eyes next met, the dew of 
holiest affection was on their lids. 

It only remains to be told that Jonathan had 
changed his name, whilst residing in a distant country, 
for reasons not known to the writer. He was now 
the possessor of considerable wealth, which he rejoiced 
to lay at Seno's feet. He purchased a home not far 
from his native place, and Seno was soon its mistress. 
The voice of prayer and praise was h'^ard in their 
dwelling, and the Holy Scriptures became their daily 
guide. The prayers of the needy were offered for 
them ; and they experienced the blessing of knowing 
that " he that giveth to the poorlendeth to the Lord." 
And long after the time when a younger Seno was 
born, and the feet of little Niffs would ^attt^t >\x^wj».S2^^ 
Boor, the dove and heart oi Ber^eiv^iax^ m\^\» "^^ ^^^^ 
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lying together under a glass vase on their [ 
mantel-piece. 

Nor was the workhouse in the neighbourhoc 
gotten. Here Jonathan and Seno often went, i 
and talk to the poor people, and cheer their 
many little comforts. It was here that Seno hi 
satisfaction of meeting the Gipsy to whom she 1 
faithfully spoken on the evening when our tale 
mences. The words the poor old woman then 
were the means of her conversion ; and she died i 
reliance on the merits of Christ. 
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field House"— Epitaph— Reyiew of his Poetry— Life — "The 
Farmer's Boy'*—" The Bird-watcher"—" Skylark"— Singular 
OmiBsion — " Market Night" — " Abner and the Widew Jones" 
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field's Daughters — Charlotte's Treasure — ^Perseverance re- 
warded — Trust and try — Successful Navigator— Duration of 
true poetic Utterance —Conclusion. 

We have selected Robert Bloomfield, the shoe- 
maker poet, as the subject of this essay ; trusting it 
may encourage the young to persevere in the path of 
duty, though it may be rough and steep, and success 
will surely come at last to cheer the earnest worker. 
The annals of English literature are replete with 
examples of self-culture, men and women too, on whom 
genius dowered her choicest treasures, who by dint of 
perseverance have attained imdying renown, and are 
now admitted into the mighty Temple of Fame. 
Amongst these we now reckon Robert Bloomfield, who 
achieved his greatest reputation when toiling with 
several other workmen in a miserable London garret. 

We once knew a schoolmaster who was learned and 
very clever, but who notwithstanding possessed not the 
power of invention, and consequently was no genius. 
He used to say that he could write, but there was 
nothing new to write about, as every subject had been 
exhausted by Homer, Milton, Shakespeare, Sir Walter 
Scott, Byron, Campbell, and others. We contend that 
genius will rarely languisYi iox \a^ ol «l 'Ov^^xsv^. 'X-W i. 
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possessor of the rare gift discovers material for his 
structure in the mysteries of every-day life : — in the 
plaint of the little beggar-girl, as she shivers along the 
pavement ; — in the earnest gaze of the pale mechanic, 
as he travels to his home in the alley where h*s little 
loves are watching for him to share his evening meal ; 
— in the poor widow committing her fatherless ones to 
the cai*e of Him who feedeth the raven of the rock, 
and watcheth the solitary sparrow on the housetop ; — in 
the shattered craft thrown bulged and broken on the 
stony strand, nameless and rudderless, without a voice 
to whisper the fate of the brave crew ; — in the tramp 
of the tempest along the winter sky, and the floating 
of the summer airs among the whispering willows ; 
— in the stir and struggle of the world's great multi- 
tude in their everlasting battle for the bread which 
perishfcth ; — in the broken scimitar hanging in the hall, 
and the sword of the warrior returned to its glittering 
sheath ; — in the tear of sorrow upon the maiden's 
cheek, and the farewell of the emigrant sighing back 
upon the shore ; — in the drip of the oar in the swelling 
waters, and the flapping of the sail, as the vessel leaves 
the port ; — in the ardour of youth, and the maturity 
of age ; — in the midnight light of the attic window, 
where the weary sempstress labours her life away ; — in 
the ring of the blacksmith's fcnvil, and the hissing iron 
of the furnace; — in the woudet o^ W\^\.<^^^'^n^-»^^xjA.\ 
the prance o£ the iroa lioise-,— \t^ ^iVk^ CiQ^\»^^«^ ^\svw\^ 
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the trees, and the castle on the crag ; — in the whispers 
of the great full universe, and the silence of the 
midnight stars. Nature is like a large Yolume, whose 
wondrous leaves of living lore supply the child of 
genius from age to age. 

Amongst the great and gifted in all departments of 
art or science there is none greater or grander than the 
true poet. He sways the human passions as is done 
by the hand of none other, and sends an echo through 
the universe to reverberate for ever. Though he is 
often habited in homely weeds, and walks the earth as 
a pilgrim ; though he often asks for bread, and men 
only give him a stone ; though he sings his songs in 
solitude, and mankind on their busy way will scarcely 
pause to Lsten ; yet he is notwithstanding a monarch 
whom nature deigns to crown. Genius is not confined 
to the courts of princes, or decked in robes of royalty. 
Sometimes it emerges from the shepherd's hut on the 
old hill's side, where the rocks are lined with poetry, 
and the crags warble music. Sometimes it issues forth 
from the factory amid the rush of machinery and the 
hum of busy toil. Sometimes it steals from the garret of 
the city, leaving a light on its onward way. Sometimes it 
awakens in the dark depths of the mine, whose sulphur- 
caves ring with mystic notes ; and sometimes it ennobles 
the shed of the shoemaker, like him whose history we 
now briefly retrace, our own Kobert Bloomfield. 
In the early part of t\ie pteaeut ©e\iV.\iT5 ^^<^etci-^<^T 
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might be seen in one of the back streets of London, 
standing before a bookstall, asking the price of an old 
dictionary which was well worn and ill used. He is a 
pleasant-looking man, with a generous expressioik of 
countenance, which beams forth in his kindly eye. The 
bookseller is somewhat stern of aspect, and seems bent 
upon his price for the volume ; but after considerable 
parley the bargain is struck, and the old dictionary is 
purchased for fourpence. The buyer is George Bloom- 
field, who procures the book for his young brother the 
pott. Robert then lived with him in a garret at No. 7, 
Fisher's Court, Bell Alley, Coleman Street, employed 
as an errand-boy ; and was to be rewarded by being 
instructed in all the mysteries of shoemaking. 

Robert Bloomfield was born at Honington, a vills^e 
near Bury St. Edmund's, SuflGolk, December 3rd, 1766. 
His father was a tailor, and died a year after Robert 
was bom. After the death of her husband his mother 
kept a small school, which served to support herself 
and a family of six children. With her Robert received 
all his scholastic education, with the exception of two 
or ihree months in the neighbouring village of Ix- 
worth, where he got a few lessons in penmanship, an 
art which his good mother did not teach in her 
humble seminary. At this period he was seven years 
old, when his mother married a second time. He was 
then removed from school, and never sent to aiv^ <s^\sj«. 
We have no narrative of Bio\>et\i ^owcJckj^^^x^^'o^'^^ 
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seventh to Lis eleventh year. Duripg this time he 
was no douht a ready learner in the school of Nature, 
and she taught with loving lips her hoy-pupil. It is 
easy to imagine him hending over the hrook that stole 
in all its moorland purity towards the old thatched 
mill, enamoured of the gushing music which filled 
its rushy hanks; or lingering hy the stile in the quiet 
summer evening:^, apart from his companions, when the 
mystic murmur of twilight came up from the woody 
dell, or floated along the hill side, like whispers from 
the sanctuary of heaven, treasuring up images of 
beauty to brighten his soul for ever. Now he wanders 
among the flowers, heedless of the ring of childhood 
and the voice of play, which are borne upon his ear by 
the gentle breeze ; himself an opening poet-wilding, 
whose fragrance shall be felt and owned in many lands 
from generation to generation. Now he hears the 
winter storm rattle through the universe, and the 
great voice of the thunder is to him the poetry of the 
clouds. Now he listens to the lay of the lark in the upper 
firmament, and the tears are shining in his eyes. The 
wind upon the waters, the rain upon the reeds, the 
green of summer and the gloom of winter, the s'gh of 
human suffering and the ringing shout of youthful 
miith, are Robert's truthful teachers and conductors to 
the land of song. 

When eleven years of age, Robert was sent to work 
j on the farm of his uncle, "MLt, k\x^VA.\v, ^Vo ^%.^ vWvv I 
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residing on the lands of the Duke of Grafton at Sapiston, 
adjoining the village of Honington. Mr. Austin is 
described as a respectable man, though the delicate 
frame of the boy seemed unfitted for the work. With 
him he remained two years and a half. His mother 
then wrote to his brother in London, asking his advice 
as to the disposal of Robert ; and he offered to take him 
and teach him his business. This was George Bloom- 
field, the purchaser of the fourpenny dictionary, to 
whom we have alluded. The younger brother, 
Nathanael, promised to find him clothes ; and, in June, 
1781, his mother herself took him to London, not being 
willing that any other person should resign him into 
the hands of his new guardian. How cheerfully they 
must have chatted on their way to the great city ! 
and how that mother's counsel nerved her poet-boy 
for the sharp struggle of life, and filled his soul with 
visions which would never grow dim ! One loves to 
linger hero, and mark them progressing stage by 
stage, — not as now by the great steam -horse over the 
endless iron rail, outstripping the birds on their most 
rapid flight, and leaving the winds panting and groan- 
ing behind it, — but slowly and painfully by the 
dragging coach, till they arrive at the famed 
metropolis. How the mother's heart throbs at part- 
ing ! ho V the tears fall down upon his face ! and how 
she prays that her younger-born tcv^^ Vi^ ^^S^^sk^^^ 
under the shadow of Him wVio we\^\\^\>cL *Oc\fc xs\siNsx^acc«»s^ 
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in Fcales and the hills in a balance ! Rejoice, good 
mother : thy prayers are heard in heaven, and thy 
child shall live to be an honour to his country and a 
joy to coming generations. 

We left young Robert in the happy posses^sion of 
his fourpenny dictionary in his garret in Bell Alley ; 
and the book to him was a prize of inestimable worth. 
In this garret in one of the poorest districts of London 
were four other workmen, besides his brother George, 
to whom Robert often read the newspaper. With 
the help of the dictionary he was soon able to read and 
comprehend the speeches of Burke, Fox, and North, 
and other parliamentary speakers of the day. We 
fancy that a nice picture might be made of the five 
shoemakers busily at work with lapstone, awl, and 
last, and the bright- haired boy in hob-nailed shoes 
sitting on a low stool in the corner by the side of one 
of the turn-up beds, reading aloud, to the great satis- 
faction of the whole party, with his worn dictionary at 
his elbow. Happy boy I happy garret ! happy group ! 

One Sunday evening his brother took him into a 
Dissenting meeting-house in Old Jewry, which was 
much crowded with the most genteel people. They 
stood in the aisle to listen, and the Rev. Mr. 
FawcetVs eloquence filled little Robert with astonish- 
ment. After this he often attended the preaching 
service in Old Jewry, where he learned to accent what 
be called hard words, and gaVue^ ^\i«^ mQk%\. ^x^^^i^^ ^ 
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notions of Providence. And shall we not believe that 
this holy feeling followed the peasant-poet throughout 
his rough career, and led him to pen in the meridian 
of his life this earnest and expressive stanza ? — 

" Build me a shrine, and I oould kneel 
To rural gods, or prostrate fall. 
Did I not see, did I not feel. 

That one Great Spirit governs all." 

Whilst other bojs were at play, Robert Bloomfield 
was at his books, though his library only consisted at 
this time, we are told, of a History of England, " The 
British Traveller," and "The London Magazine." 
Think of this, young men of England, surrounded as 
you now are with the wealth of many minds, with 
libraries and institutions and advantages which ever- 
more flood your path ; think of this, and bestir you to 
wondrous deeds. Books and schools now fill the land 
almost like trees the forest, so that if a youth achieves 
not a res])ectable education, it is his own fault. The 
works of our great Shakespeare can now be obtained for 
a shilling, Lord Byron for sevenpence, and dear John 
Bunyan's " Pilgrim's Progress " for a penny. " The 
London Magazine " contained a " Poets' Corner," 
which always interet ted young Robert, who now began 
to write verses : and at the age of sixteen his first 
pastoral poem, entitled " The Milkmaid on the First 
of May,*' graced the pleasant ijage. Ha^ Vc^^ 's^^^X^ 
inaat have sparkled when \i© ftwn Vv^ ^oj^^'vsv^^'^^ci^-* 
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and his own precious periods immortalized in printer^s 
ink ! This joy is too excfliisite but for a poet soul. 

At this period of his history Robert removed with 
his brother to another garret in Bell Alley. Here the 
boy-poet was regaled with a new acquaintance in a 
James Kay, a native of Dundee, who lent him 
Tho rison's " Seasons " and Milton*s " Paradise Lost," 
which assisted greatly in cultivating his taste, and 
giving him a more comprehensive view of the poetic 
art. Bobert spent all his leisure in reading the 
" Seasons," and gave it more praise than he did any 
other book. Having occasion to leave London, he 
again visited the farm where some of his early days 
Were passed, making it his home till he should return 
to the city. Here he lived two months. His mind 
was now full of the glowing imagery of the " Seasons ;" 
and as he retraced the very fields where he first began 
to think, now free from the smoke and noise of the 
great Babel, quaffing the music of woods and waters, 
and rejoicing in the fragrance of flowers and the 
melody of the free happy birds, he laid the foundation 
of his well-earned reputation in the plau of his 
** Farmer's Boy.*' 

In 1784 he returned to London, and was bound as 
an apprentice to a shoemaker named Mr. John 
Dudbridge ; his brother George paying five shillings 
for Robert by way of form as premium. At the age of 
eighteen he studied music, andis said to have been a 
' good player on the violin. He tio^ ^ooV ^ ^vx^^ \»^ -a. 
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comely young woman of the town of Wool^vicb, whose 
father was a boat-builder, and whose name was 
Church. Soon a^'ter wards he married, and in a letter 
to his brother said he had sold his fiddle and got a 
wife. Poor man ! he got a wife first, and had to get 
household stuff afterwards ; and it took him some 
years? to get out of reaiy-furnished lodgings. At 
length, by hard working and strict economy, he 
acquired a bed of his own, and hired a room up one 
pair of stairs in Bell Alley. The landlord kindly gave 
him leave to work in the light garret two pair of 
stairs higher ; and h re, amid six or seven other work- 
men, in the thirty-second year of his age, his active 
mind employed itself in composing " The Farmer's 
Boy," morv3 than one half of which, comprehending 
five or six hundred lines, was finished before a word 
was written on paper. This sterling poem is now 
translated into other European languages, and will live 
in the land of pastoral poetry as long as there is love 
in the human heart. 

By his wife he had five children. That the years 
of his married lifcs were plea<»antly passed, we think we 
discover in his productions. Take for instance the 
first three stanzas of his " Winter Song : " — 

*' Dealr boy, throw that icicle down, 

And sweep this deep snow from the door : 
Old winter comes on with a frown, 
A terrible frown Iot the "^oot. 
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In a season so rude and forlorn 
How can age, how can infancy bear 

The silent neglect and the scorn 
Of those who haye plenty to spare ? 

*• Fresh broached is my cask of old ale, 

Well-timed now the frost is set in : 
Here 's Job come to tell us a tale ; 

We '11 make him at home to a pin. 
While my wife and I bask o'er the fire, 

The roll of the seasons will prove 
That time may diminish desire, 

Bat cannot extinguish true love. 

*• the pleasures of neighbourly chat. 

If you can but keep scandal away. 
To learn what the world has been at, 

And what the great orators say ! 
Though the wind through the crevices sing, 

And the hail down the chimney rebound, 
I 'm happier than many a king, 

While the bellows blow bass to the sound.'* 

When his " Farmer's Boy " was completed, it was 
submitted to several persons for their opinion ; and it 
seemed likely to pass into neglect but for the kindly 
interference of Mr. Capel Lofft, who at once saw its 
merits, and aided the poor shoemaker in bringing an 
edition before the public. This was in the year 1800, 
two years after its composition, when the author was 
thirty-four. It was well received, and soon became 
popular. The admiration it produced was so general 
that witMn three years attex \\.a -i^xj^yAKG^AXoTv TCiot^^ ^X^sccv 
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twenty-six thousand copies were sold, and the shoe_ 
maker was encouraged to proceed. When we consider 
that the price of the volume of one hundred and ei jht- 
een pages wag five shillinga, and the name of the 
writer unfamiliar to the public, this must be allowed 
to have been a great success. 

And what encourages an author more than the 
purchase of his books ? True, praise is pleasant, and 
fame is comely ; but give him these alone, and the 
drink so an becomes insipid, and he turns away from 
the sickly stream with a weight upon his heart. A 
poet has to pay for his bread like other men, in 
addition to his printer's bills. How many an humble 
toiler from the rustic cottage by the road-side, leafy 
forest, rugged tarn, tree-shaded hamlet, mossy 
fountain, or green farm lane, where the bat wheels up 
and down by the church-stile almost unscared with 
the tread of passing feet, as well as in the heat and 
smoke of the great city, — how many thus located, 
dowered with the gift of genius, are left to languish 
and fall for lack of that timely aid which the affluent 
should rejoice to bestow! Should yoii ever have a 
child of song among you, one of your own kindred and 
name, one of humble origin and birth, who$e hands 
are dignified with the dust of labour, but who notwith- 
standing has yearnings after immortality, encourage 
him by deeds of kindness, words of lo^<i^ ^^^ SN^^X 
purchase of his books ; and ^om Wt^^:^ Vva» ^^^^^^ 
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sunsbioe, and after ages shall rank jou with the 
generous Capel Loffl. 

Soon after the issue of the "Farmer's Bjy" he 
published his ** Rural Tales.*' Then followed a volume 
entitled " Wild Fiowers/' and in 1822 " The Banks of 
the Wye." The latter years of his li^ were passed in 
circumstances of trial. He had profited, it is true, by 
his writings, and the Duke of Grafton allowed him a 
small pension of a shilling a day : but frequent sick- 
ness prevented him from working, and his gains 
became exhausted. He again sought the fresh air and 
flowers of the country, but did not long survive the 
removal. Incessant headaches, with loss of memory 
and great anxiety of mind, occasioned by accumulated 
misfortunes, accel rated his end. He died at Shefford, 
Bedfordshire, August 19th, 1823, not having quite 
completed his filty -seventh year; leaving a widow and 
four children , and crowned with a wreath of laurel 
which will remain green for ever. In the following 
year the ms. of his " Farmer's Boy " in his own hand- 
writing was sold for fourteen pounds. Bloomfield 
held a small farm in the village of Camp 'on, near 
Shefford ; and the house where he lived is called 
" Bloompield House.'* Within the last few years a 
neat stone has been placed over his grave in Campton 
churchyard, bearing his name, the dates of his birth 
and death, with this line underneath : 

*' Let his wild native -woo^L-TaoX.^a \,«iM\>cwft x^^\.r 
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Eoberfc Bloomfield's poetry may be compared to a 
clear quiet river, flowing pleasantly along through 
beautiful rural scenery, reflecting as in a mirror the 
objects on its banks. It is needless to say that his 
works are devoid of classical and general literature. 
Natural scenery, natural feeling, faithful pictures of 
the rural homestead, and the manners and customs of 
country life unaffectedly portrayed, are the themes 
which he so judiciously selected, and which under the 
magic influence of his muse live in h's lays for ever. 
His poems show us himself, the benevolence of his 
heart, and the simplicity of his character. In them 
we read his history, and see exhibited the man. And 
he was a man in the true sense of the word. His 
conduct was without reproach. His biographers 
describe his character as almost without spot or 
blemish. He was a faithful and affectionate husband, 
father, and friend. " I never knew his fellow," said 
his brother, " for mildness of temper and goodness of 
disposition." He describes his person as of slender 
make, about five feet four inches in height, with a very 
dark complexion. 

But, justly famed as he is, and now by universal 
consent ranked among the English poets, we cannot 
help thinking that had he been born a century later, 
amid the countless host of literary aspirants, it would 
be far more difficult for him to establish the honouta^WA 
reputation which he has so noVAy '^on. ^v^ ^^-gn^-^'"^^ 
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a plain country maiden in plain country weeds, with a 
countenance radiant with health, and a voice as inno- 
cent and truthful as the clover-lark. His heroes and 
heroines are his own, the inventions of his active fancy, 
not far-fetched and garnished in foreign ornaments, 
but springing up in his own immediate locality, ruddy 
and beautiful with pastoral life. And as long as there 
is love for green fields and waving corn and woody 
uplands and quiet dells, where hawthorns cluster and 
honeysuckles climb, so long will Bobert Bloomfield 
retain a place in the land of English lyrics. 

We now proceed to give some selections from his 
poetry. Our first extract is from the " Farmer's Boy." 
Giles, the hero of the piece, is thus pleasantly brought 
before us : 

♦♦ Live, trifling incidents, and grace my song. 
That to the humblest menial belong, 
To him whose drudgery unheeded goes, 
His joys unreckon'd as his cares or woes, 
Though joys and cares in every path are sown. 
And youthful minds have feelings of their own. 
Quick springing sorrows, transient as the dew, 
Delights from trifles, trifles ever new. 
'T was thus with Giles ; meek, fatherless, and poor ; 
Labour his portion ; but he felt no more. 
No stripes, no tyranny his steps pursued ; 
His life was constant cheerful servitude. 
Strange to the world, he wore a bashful look. 
The fields his study, Nature icas Tits boofc : 
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And as reYolying seasons changed the scene 
From heat to cold, tempestnous to serene, 
Though every change still varied his employ, 
Yet each new duty brought its share of joy." 

These lines are gushing^ with the true music of song. 

The life-like incidents which make up the " Farmer's 
Boy " are no doubt a reproduction in verse of his own 
early experience. He brings no faun or dryad or coy 
peerless nymph upon the scene ; but dairy maids, and 
dobbins, and pigs, and poultry, such as may be met 
with any day in any country parish. He was a 
natural genius and a bom poet. How pathetic is his 
story of the lad sent to feed his sheep in the early 
winter morning, with the ground crisp and crackling 
beneath his tread! And that pretty page of word- 
painting, too, — the poor disappointed bird-boy, who all 
the live-long day watches with shotless gun the wheat 
in the lonely field, expecting his promised companions 
at his turf -hut to share his feast of roasted sloes. He 
places green sods to seat his expected guests, sweeps 
his rude hearth, and looks homeward : but they come 
not down the lane, and he hears not their voices on 
the lazy air. Fresh pastimes lure the steps of his 
playmates in some other direction ; they forget him in 
his earthy watch-tower, till by and bye the flight of 
the homeward bird reminds him it is evening, and he 
wipes the tear of disappointment from his face. Pc^<cst. 
little fellow! we sympatliizo m V^a aatx^^^^*2DSk. ^£M 
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him amid his sod-seats and roasted sloes. Bloomfield^s 
description of the skylark rising from the corn, soaring 
and singing in the balmy air, anxiously watched by 
Giles, as it stretches up the clear blue sky, who shades 
his eyes with his hat, and looks and listens until the 
gushing stream of music lulls him to repose, is very 
simple and beautiful. Shelley's address to this sweet 
bird is the finest that was ever written. 

** What thou art we know not : 
What is most like thee ? 
From rainbow clouds there flow not 
Drops so bright to see, 
As from thy presence showers a rain of melody." 

The gentle poet has made a singular omission in his 
"Farmer's Boy:" he does not speak of hay -making, 
which is one of the many sunny seasons of peasant 
life, particularly in Suffolk. 

Our next quotation is entitled " The Market Night," 
which is a wondrous piece of poetic painting. The 
farmer's wife in her lone cottage by the wayside is 
anxiously awaiting the return of her husband, whose 
stay is prolonged at the neighbouring market. 
Darkness sets in ; clouds overspread the sky ; the 
snow is driven against the casement ; and while her 
children sleep in safety around her, she pours forth her 
feelings in a flood of pious passion. Still the winds 
howl and the tempest darkens*, ike tetnembers the 
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trusty steed upon which her hushand rides, and 
exclaims, 

♦♦ * blest assurance 1 trusty steed ! 
To thee the buried road is known : 
Home all the spur thy footsteps need, 
When loose the frozen rein is thrown. 

** ' Between the roaring blasts that shake 
The naked elder at the door, 
Though not one prattler to me speak, 
Their sleeping sighs delight me more. 

** * Sound is their rest. They little know 
What pain, what cold their father feels ; 
But dream perhaps they see him now, 
While each the promised orange peels. 

*• * Would it were so 1 The fire bums bright, 
And on the warming trencher gleams : 
In Expectation's raptured sight 
How precious his arrival seems ! 

" * I 'U look abroad. *T is piercing cold : 
How the bleak wind assails his breast I 
Yet some faint light mine eyes behold. 
The storm is verging o*er the west. 

** * There shines a star, O welcome sight 1 

Through the thin vapours brightening still : 
Yet 't was beneath the fairest night 
The murderer stain'd yon lonely hill. 

** ♦ Mercy, kind Heaven! such thoughts dispel : 
No voice, no footstep can I hear : 
Where night and silence bxoo^^%^^^ 
Spreads thy coldxe\gii,'\i^wc\i-OMSsc!ai^j>"^'t«t' 
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** * Distressing hour, nnoertain fate ! 
O Mercy, Mercy, guide him home ! 
Hark I then I heard the distant gate : 
Bepeat it, echo, quickly come. 

** * One minute now will ease my fears, 
Or still more wretched mu^t I be ? 
No, surely, Heayen has spared my tears ; 
I see him clothed in snow, H is he. 

•* * Where have you stay'd ? Put down your load. 
How have you home the storm, the cold ? 
What horrors did I not forebode ? 

That beast is worth its weight in gold.' 

** Thus spoke the joyful wife, then ran 
And hid in grateful steams her head : 
Dapple was housed ; the hungry man 
With joy glanced o'er the children's bed. 

*' * What ! all asleep ? so best,' he cried : 
* O what a night I've traveU'd through I 
Unseen, unheard, I might have died. 
But Heaven has brought me safe to you. 



i( 



* Dear partner of my nights and days. 
That smile becomes thee. Let us then 

Learn, though mishap may cross our ways. 
It is not ours to reckon when.' " 



How truthfully this is all brought before us ! We 

see the peasant children asleep on their pillows, and 

watch the anxious mother, as she stands trembling in 

the doorwsLjf cheered witti t\i« Wix^sXa Ql2k«^Ax^^ca^^>a^ 
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the thin vapour.^, and the sound of the old farm gate, 
as it falls back against the post. As for the old gate, 
we seem to hear it bang against the fastening. And 
then the arri\ral of Dapple, the farmer clothed in 
snow, the kind greeting of the wife, and the joy of the 
preserved father, — how it thrills the spirit, and our 
hearts overflow with a deeper love ! 

" Abner and the Widow Jones ** is written with 
much spirit and energy. Abner, the hero of the song, 
has been foreman for ten years at Harewood Farm. 
An oil blind horae, which has done good service in his 
day, but is now through age and infirmity rendered 
useless, and is doomed by the farmer to death, exsites 
his sympathies ; and he determines once more to offer 
his hand to Mary Jones, to whom he had spoken on 
the subject in days of yore ; and if he could succeed in 
winning the widow, who by the way held a little farm 
which he would win too, he doubted not but his 
master would give him or sell him the horse, and so 
he should save the animad. We give the first stanza 
of the poem, referring the reader to Bloom field's 
volume, for the happy conclusion of this well-told tale. 

** * Well, I 'm determined : that's enoagh : 
Gee, Bayard, move joor poor old bones. 
I '11 take to-morrow, smooth or rongh, 
To go and eonrt the Widow Jones.* " 

"The Broken Crutch," though somewha.^ o^^saecssi^^ 
oonisLmH many fresli deacti^^^^ ^%a«w^"^. ^^<e$"Q«e^ 
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Brooks, a rich landed proprietor, falls in love with a 
country lassie, by name Peggy Meldrum, who lives in 
service on a neighbouring farm. Peggy has an uncle 
called Gilbert, who is to act as her guardian : her 
father, whose name is John, is lame and uses a crutch. 
Peggy, who has long trembled betwixt anguish and 
hope, at length writes to uncle Gilbert to inform him 
that Herbert has proposed the day of marriage t but 
this could not be credited by the uncle or father. 
The old lame man, overcome with excitement, exclaims, 

*• * Go, Gilbert, save her : I, you know, am lame : 
Go, brother, go, and save the maid from shame. 
Haste, and I '11 pray for your success the while : 
Go, go ! ' then bang'd his crutch upon the stile. 
It snapt. Even Gilbert trembled while he smote, 
Then whips the broken end beneath his coat : 
* Ay, ay, I'll settle them ; I'll let them see 
Who 's to be conqueror this time, I or he ! ' " 

Gilbert keeps on, not on the highway, but across 
clover-fields and fallows, until he sees the hall rising 
in the distance. His conversation with an aged 
crone by the wayside, snuff-box in hand, is gra- 
phically described ; and the cow-boy, stopping 
his whistle at his query, and telling him that his 
master and Peggy are gone to church to be married, 
is pleasantly drawn. And then his rushing into the 
hall and up the broad oak staircase amid the rustling 
dresses of the bridal party, awSi t\i^ eofec^wi^ <i^ ^Vd. 
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John, her father, when Gilbert is so unguarded that he 

•' Loosed the one loop that held his coat before ; 
Down thump'd the broken crutch upon the floor," — 

is rehearsed with much spirit. This poem throughout 
is conceived in a happy style, and cannot fail to arrest 
the attention of the reader. 

There is a high moral and, may we not add? a 
religious tone in the poetry of Robert Bloomfield, 
which is one of its commendable characteristics. 
Here is a verse from " Shooter's Hill,*' which will 
exemplify this assertion : 

•• I love to mark the floweret's eye, 

To rest where pebbles form my bed, 
"Where shapes and colours seatter'd lie 

In varying millions round my head. 
The soul rejoices when alone, 

And feels her glorious empire free. 
Sees God in every shining stoney 

And revels in variety." 

We cannot pass over "The Fair Day" without 
expressing our opinion that it is one of the finest 
ballads in the language. And that genuine effusion, 
"To my old Oak Table," on which. he had written 
" The Farmer's Boy," how sweet and pathetic ! how 
it gushes with the tenderness of home affection and 
the warmth of his dear fireside ! What a delightful 
picture we have of the poe\i Wi^ \i\% Wsx^^,^"^^ ^"^ 
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covering from illness, walking abroad in the fields, to 
listen to the early singing-birds, and gather the first 
bright flowers ! And when the holy Sabbath morning 
dawns upon the land, and the bells from the old grey 
tower sound solemnly from hill to hill, we see him and 
his dear ones turning their faces to the village churchf 
to kneel in the holy place and pray. 

** Delightful 't was to leave disease behind, 
And feel the renovation of the mind ; 
To lead abroad, upborne on Pleasure's wing, 
Our children midst the glories of the spring. 
Our fellow sufferers, our only wealth. 
To gather daisies in the breeze of health. 
'T was then, too, when our prospects grew so fair. 
And Sabbath bells announced the morning prayer. 
Beneath that vast gigantic dome we bow'd 
That lifts its flaming cross above the cloud ; 
Burst forth the pealing organ : mute we stood ; 
The strong sensation, bo ling through my blood, 
Bose in a storm of joy allied to pain : 
I wepty and worshipped God^ and wept again^ 
And felt amidst the fervour of my praise 
The sweet assurances of better days^ 

** The Widow to her Hour-Glass " has been a 
favourite from our early days. The widow is spinning 
in her woodbine cottage near the entrance of the 
pine forest, when she turns up her hour-glass which 
she has had in her possession for the last thirty years, 
and thus soliloquizes ; 
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" Come, friend, I'll turn thee up again, 
Companion of the lonely honr ! 
Spring thirty times hath fed with rain 
And clothed with leaves my humble bower 
Since thon hast stood 
In frame of wood 
Or chest or window by my side : 

At every birth stiU thou wert near ; 
Still spoke thine admonitions clear, 
And when mine husband died." 

Many eminent critics, such as James Montgomery, 
Dr. Nathan Drake, S. C. Hall, Sir Egerton Brjdg^s, 
Hazlitt, Bernard Barton, and others, have paid the 
tribute of respect to Robert Bloomfield, and eulogized 
the writings of the shoemaker poet. 

If any of our readers are unacquainted with the 
writings of Robert Bloom field, and should desire to 
add the book to their library, it may be easily pro- 
cured for a small sum, if ordered at any stationer's 
shop in the kingdom. We shall feel amply repaid for 
our pleasant labour in writing this sketch, if it should 
prove the medium of calling attention to the two 
surviving daughters of the poet, who, we learn from 
the " People's Magazine," are now living at Hoztbn in 
very indigent circumstances. Surely this s id state of 
things ought not to be, while there remains a fund for 
relieving the necessities of literary celebrities and 
their families. One of his daughters, Charlotte^ «t\?lk. 
retains among her few liumVAe Vite.'asva^'?^ ^ ^^^t^ ^Ki^'^ 
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*' Farmer's Boy," with the following inscription on the 
fly-leaf in her father's handwriting : 

" To my dear Charlotte this volume, hy which I was 
first known, and the contents of which will longest 
keep my name alive, is given hy her affectionate 
father, Bob. Bloomfield. May 19, 1817." 

The life and lays of Kobert Bloonj^eld furnish an 
instructive lesson, which the young especially would 
do well to ponder. He who would win his way in 
this busy world must do it by dint of labour and 
perseverance. True, a poet is bom, not made ; but 
though this is now an acknowledged fact, unless the 
possessor of the " gift Divine " labours with his talent, 
he achieves but little honour, lives and dies in obscu- 
rity, and lies at last unepitaphed. Let the motto of 
every young man, and young woman too, be, " Trust 
and try, trust and try ; " and success will ultimately 
crown their efforts. Like the dauntless navigator, 
whose enterprising soul tells him there are undiscovered 
lands in ocean's solemn track, who has been disap- 
pointed again and again, but who once more turns his 
brave bark towards the fabled isle, and ploughs his 
hopeful way in silence, till the blue mountain- tops are 
visible, the sighing of the great woods is heard, and 
the standard of Britain is planted on another addition 
to her greatness ; so it is with him who labours in 
the land of knowledge : by and bye he shall reap, if he 
faint not. 
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In conclusion : a true poet is undeniably one of 
God's great gifts, and is not nurtured in the garden of 
Art, or trained to perfection by any scholastic rule. 
He is not polished by wearing diamond rings, or led 
to honour in golden chains. He owns no teacher 
but the great fall universe which overflows with the 
grandest song. He reads eternal records in the 
brook-tuned valleys, on the old hill's side or the bare 
mountain tap, in characters Divine. The human 
heart is to him a pure well of inspiration, out of which 
he draws and drinks for ever. Yet though it requires 
so little from man in the way of education to make a 
poet, and his path is often obscured in the glare and 
glitter of the great world, he walks the earth as a 
crowned monarch, the highest and noblest in the land 
of letters. When the mausoleum shall be ground into 
powder, and the long-towering pyramid is dashed to 
the dust ; when the lettered brass is consumed by the 
rust of ages, and the monument of the warrior is seen 
no more ; when the ivy-covered castle shall have 
passed away, and the plough shall glide over the 
foundations of the city, the words of the true poet 
shall live, waxing brighter and brighter till the eternal 
hills grow old, and the stars burn out in their sockets. 
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RALPH RIND AND HIS SON SETH. 

'^ It is of no use trying any more, " said Ralph 
Rind, as he sat at the end of the table, whiffing the 
smoke from his pipe, lost in gloomy thought, which 
gave a melancholy expression to his wrinkled face." 
"It is of no use trying any more, — no use." The 
cottage in which he thus soliloquized was on the edge 
of a Cornish moor which was much tumbled up by 
miners, or rather streamers, in quest of tin ; and Ralph 
had been working there with small success that day, 
and had thrown down his tools, and crept discouraged 
to his home. In sooth Ralph Rind lacked energy and 
perseverance, without which but little is achieved in 
this warring world. This was his great failing ; he 
was unwilling to work and wait. Not that Ralph was 
weak and unable to labour ; for he was physically 
strong, with a robust constitution, and it is said that 
he was very hearty at his meals. " It is of no use 
trying," he would say, " of no use :" and so scheme 
after scheme was abandoned, and poverty followed at 
his heels. 

With Ralph's wife we have but little to do at 
present : she was a small wiry woman, with red hair, 
eyes keen as frost, and a tongue that ran more glibly 
tban the water over a mWl-'w^i^^\. ^V^ ^^^ ^^xv%i«.iitl^ 
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haranguing her husband, and an encouraging word 
from her was as novel as the appearance of a comet. 
This had a leaden effect on Ilalph*s mind, and made it 
much easier for him to murmur, " It is of no use trying 
any more." I know not what they would have done 
but for a son of theirs, a lad of nineteen, whose dispo- 
sition was not at all akin to his father's, but who 
supported them with his earnings from a neighbouring 
factory. 

Seth— for that was the name of the son — was stand- 
ing in the dwelling at the time his father uttered the 
complaint with which our paper commences ; and, 
being somewhat excited, he spoke nearly as follows : 
" Is it not very unmanly, dear father, to speak like this ? 
Surely our great Father in heaven has sent us into 
the world to labour one for another, and to strive 
honestly for the right, looking up to Him for His 
blessing. An idle man is the most unhappy thing in 
creation. I still remember the time, as if it were but 
yesterday, when I lost my way in the wood, and, after 
wandering here and there bewildered and affrighted, I 
felt half inclined to sit down in despair, when a voice 
seemed murmuring from the thicket, * Try once more.* 
I rose up in the gathering darkness, while the driven 
snow nearly blinded me, and by persevering soon found 
my way to my mother's door. You cannot forget the 
fact which was related a few days ago in the Lecture 
Hall, of a certain literary comm\\iV.fe^ '«\sl^ ^'S^^'^^ 
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prize for the best poem on the miracle of our blessed 
Saviour turning the water into wine at the marriage 
fea5?t of Cana of Galilee. Among the numerous com- 
petitors was a young man unknown in the world of 
letters, who signified his intention of competing for the 
honour. Time passed on, the very morning of the 
day dawned on which the effusions of the candidates 
were to be examined by the adjudicators, and this 
singular young man had not yet written a single line. 
He had tried, and tried again, and had given it over for 
the twentieth time ; and still his heart whispered, * Try 
once more.' Then the persevering youth shut himself 
in his room, paced up and down, pressed his hand to his 
forehead again and again, and eventually succeeded in 
writing one line, and that single line won the prize. 
Marvel not at this; for it was a line of wondrous 
strength : 

* The conscious water saw its Lord, and blush'd.' 

" You know, dear father, that my fifteenth year had 
come before I was able to read. One day my compa- 
nions taunted me for my dulness, and I parted from them 
with a great resolve in my mind. The next day I 
went into the streets, and began to learn the letters on 
the sign-boards. Soon afterwards a beggar woman gave 
me a tattered battledoor for a piece of bread, and 
this at that juncture was a great treasure, 1 carried it 
day after d&y to the factory 'wYiWftl 'w^.s working, and 
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very soon I completely mastered its contents. In a 
few weeks I was able to read pretty well, and in less 
than six months from this period I could write a letter. 
But this was not acquired by wishing: I tugged at it 
with heart and soul : the diflGiculty gave way, and I 
stood among my compeers a conqueror. If man will, 
he can level mountains, and yoke the lightnings to his 
car. Never say, * It is of no use trjing:* battle with 
the difficulty, and you shall lay it low. I can now 
delight in Homer and Shakespeare, and to-day I have 
added Milton to my shelves. The Bible, which was 
before a sealed book, is now my constant study, and I 
discover the marks of God's goodness in everything 
around. Lo;>k up to Him, dear father, and labour 
diligently on ; for it is His blessing alone that maketh 
rich. Idleness and sloth belong not to the household 
of faith : we are to stretch forth our hands, and the 
Lord is not slack to bestow. While a traveller here, I 
am ever determined to try." 

Kalph Rind was troubled with his son's words : so 
in the ear^ morning he rose, breakfasted on brown 
bread, fish, and a jug of milk, and then, leaving Mrs. 
Rind in bed, shouldered his pickaxe and spade, and 
trudged to the silent moor. Before commencing his 
work, he took oS his brown coat, and threw it on the 
rushes ; and this he had not done before for many a 
day. It was evident that Seth's sermon was in k\& 
mind ; for he worked witYi a yiWWot^^ iot^x^w \.^ Vvssv- 
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self, while the blackbird from a neighbouring thom 
poured forth his morning hymn, and the larks in the 
blue air vied with each other in delicious notes. I do 
not think he had forgotten Seth's advice, but was 
lifting his heart in prayer to the great Giver of all 
good. Before noon he came npon the remains of a 
Jew^s howe, where tin is supposed to have been smelted 
in times gone by ; for which, when sold, he realized 
some fifty guineas. Seth*s advice was never forgotten, 
and from thenceforth another light shone upon Ralph 
Hind. His wife, too, became more gentle : her " clapper j 
tongue" had long since ceased its wild march, and the I 
hymn of harmony was heard in their home. 

13ut a ifhort portion of our tale remains to be told. 
In a large house in the wood about two miles from 
Seth's residence dwelt a lovely maiden whose name was 
Erno Eade. Tall she was aud handsome, and Seth 
loved her. But there was a barrier between them : 
she was rich, and he was poor. Once or twice he had 
spoken to her on their return from church ; but she 
appeared not to heed him, and this was like an arrow 
in his soul. In the fields and lanes and lonely walks he 
thought of her and wept, and at his work in the factory 
he would sometimes wipe the tears away. " But," 
said he, " I will try again. Who listens once will 
listen twice. I will try again. " 

When he was wandering by the beach one evening, a 
boat was upset not £ar irom VXi^ ^ot^, ^xui tkcee 
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persons were quickly struggling in the water. Seth 
instantly dashed into the sea, and rescued the nearest, 
a lady, who for a moment had clung to a slippery rock. 
A few seconds more, and she would have perished in 
the deep. Her beautiful hair was dripping with the 
salt sea-wave, and hung in shining looseness down her 
shoulders, Seth gently laid her upon the grass ; and when 
she opened her eyes, he discovered that it was Erno.. 
The other two were her father and mother, who sank to 
rise no more. Seth accompanied her to her residence, 
participating in her sorrow ; and once he whispered in 
her ear of love. The next morning the bodies of her 
parents were washed ashore, and in a few days they 
were interred with solemn honours in the family vault. 
After this Seth received a letter from Erno, which led 
to the sweetest attachment, issuing in the happiest 
union ever witnessed in the west. He ii now a rich 
landed proprietor whom the wealthy delight to honour, 
still using as his device the good little word ** Try," 
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I SAY UNTO THEE, ARISE I '* 



" Lkavks have their time to fall, 
Aud Jlowcrs to wither at the north wind's breath, 
And stars to set : — bat all, 
Thou hast all seasons for thine own, O Death." 

It is sad to see the green leaf wither in the early 
eprint,', and the darling ros-3-bud blighted on its stem ! 
Tlie flowers which have perfumed the summer and 
lingered into autumn fall not without our tenderest 
sympathies, and the wolfish winds whirl away the 
haves of the decaying year just as we had anticipated. 
As it is in the world of nature, so it is in the great 
family of man. Death comes at the behest of the 
Grtat King, and snatches the firstborn from his 
fatlicr's side, or plucks the only floweret in the garden 
of home. Sometimes he leaves the blooming boy an 
orphan, and somethnes the parent childless. Some- 
times he cuts away the very anchor of life, and the 
bark of hope is drifted with the gale and tossed. 
Sometimes he steals upon the traveller with noise- 
Icjjs step, and sometimes he pursues liis victim 
with the strife of years. T\ie \5ATi^ \\\ l\\& robes of 
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royalty, the prince in his palace of pleasure, the lady 
in her garments of costliness, and the heggar with his 
crutch and cry, are all alike to the great destroyer, 
who is no respecter of persons. 

It is sad, too, to see the new-made widow in her 
sable weeds, mourning for him who has been the light 
of her youth and the joy of her July hours. His 
presence has consoled her in darkness, and illumined 
her path when the starless night of anguish has come 
down upon her spirit. Earth has been brighter for his 
stay, and the waves of trouble Lave cea?ed to roar at the 
music of his voice. But now he is gone, torn from 
j her in a moment when the buds of hope were shining 
I on the leaf-full tree. With him ft?ll all her earth-born 
i structures, and a dismal darkness rested on the fields 
i of the future. To her, bent earthward with her huge 
[ trouble, the beautiful world is a tomb, where Death 
i reigns supreme. Her sorrow is too great for human 

i mind to read, and we turn aside and leave her with her 

I 

i tears. She gathers her orphans to her knees, and tells 
! them of their great loss, how their fathtr is taken from 
: them to the region of angels, and they have now to 
\ traverse the wide wilderness without a guide. O how 
! she sobs in secret, and the tears fall down upon the 

! faces of her flock ! God sees them from His throne of 

1 

I glory, and sends a message of love to her soul. A 
' silent voice from the starry heavens falls uvis^ \sset 
spirit, and she begins totrxife^i \V\% \oNivck% V-wA^'n^^ 
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sajB, *' Fear not : ye are of more value than mvoj 
sparrows.*' From the Holiest of All comes the brief 
hut stirring utterance, " I say unto thee, Arise! " If 
you meet her on the mount or in the market, in the 
lane or on the lea, in the village or underneath the 
vine, in the sanctuary of Jehovah or on the lonely 
footpath at the evening hour, O pass not lightly by 
the widow, hut yield her a share of your he«rt*8 best 
love. She is like a solitary shij) in the tempest of the 
ocL-an driltiug wilh disabled rudder on a frowning 
coast. O pray for the widow, pray for the widow. 

It is night. Sickness has ent<3red one of the cities 
of the Holy Land in the days when the Saviour trod 
the earth, and a poor widow's only son lies wasting 
away on his couch. Look up, a dim light streams 
through the attic-grating in one of the poorest streets 
of Nain, and within lies the sufferer in the last stage 
of disease, O low the widow watches her only 
child, her sole provider and stay ! and what prayers 
are offered for the aid of the great Supporter, which 
was never more needed than now ! But the young 
man becomes feebler : the taper of life flickers in its 
socket, the pulse beats lower ; and when the morning 
light is breaking over the minarets of the city, his 
8i)irit leaves the clay and enters Paradise. How the 
widow mourns, now left desolate in the wide world, and 
how the tears fall down in that lonely chamber with 
no fond hand to wipe tYiem a.N»«k.^ \ 'IV^ Vwvc ^^ NtX^a \ 
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faneral arrives, the bearers leave the house and the 
bier reaches the gate of the city. The bowed widow 
is there, and her sobs of sadness reach the ears of the 
multitude and affect the heart of the Man of Sorrows, 
who gazes lovingly upon her and bids her dry her 
tears. O poor forlorn weeper, this is Jesus, and 
perhaps thou knowest it not. This is Jesus, the 
Friend of the widow and the fatherless, the Maker of 
the universe and the Redeemer of the world. This is 
Jesus, whose heart is tenderer than the sons of men, 
and all power and might and majesty is His. Yes, 
this is Jesus the King of glory, and He bids tbee dry 
thy tears. And He touched the bier, and they that 
bore him stood still. The eyes of the throng are fixed 
upon the Son of God. And now He manifests His 
Divine power, and the voice of the Deity utters the 
wonderful command, " Young man, I say unto thee. 
Arise." And the eyes of the dead man opened, the 
frozen pulse thawed with the heat of life, he sat up on 
his coffin, and stretched out his hands to his mother. 
O how she shouted for joy, and what hosannahs rang in 
the ear of Jesus 1 The dead is alive, the lost is found. 
The light of the widow's dwelling, recently so sadly 
extinguished, is sweetly enkindled once more with the 
candle of the Lord. Her table will be spread again by 
the hand of love, and her child shall support her 
tottering feet as she goes down to the grave. Jii.\v<^^'8>5«i^ 
reigneth^ Jehovah reigneth. 
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Do we not hear the voice of Jesus stealing iuto oar • 
hearts, *' I say unto thee, Arise ? " In the secrecy of : 
the closet, amid the lawful avocations of life, aud when 

i 

mingling with the dwellers of Zion, these holy words ; 
sometimes echo in our souls. Arise, and do battle for ' 
Jesus. Point the wayfarer to the cross of Chriei. : 
Hemind the prodigal of his father*s house. Supports 
the wavering with the prop of the promises. Uphold " 
tlie feeble with the arm of comfort, and let the tempted , 
and the tried remember the land of felicity where the ■ 
darts of the enemy can never be thrown. Arise, thou | 
that sleepest, and earnestly labour for eternal life. : 
Confess thy sins, and humble thee before thy Maker. , 
Implore forgiveness for the sake of thy Substitute. . 
Wrestle and pray, and like Jacob thou shalt prevaiL ■ 
A new name shall be given thee, and new hopes and = 
energies imparted. Thy old armour shall be trodden j 
in the mire^ and thou shalt buckle on the breastplate ; 
of faith ; and the Bible shall be thy sword, thy chart j 
and certificate to fields for ever flowerful beyond the \ 
main of death. All this is provided for thee in the | 
Gospel of Christ. Repent, believe, and live. | 

*' 1 say unto thee, Arise." His mighty voice, the j 
voice of Jesus, shall one day shake the universe, and > 
summon all the dead in one vast army to His judg- : 
ment bar. Every valley shall hear it, and every ; 
mountain top shall catch the solemn echo. The sea i 
aball yield up its sleepers, 2>ii^ V>cvft \i^\>5Xft-^^^ Siu^ '> 
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victims. The charDel-house shall be diainterred, and 
the brass-browed sepulchre give up its cemeuted prey. 
The graveless traveller whose bones long bleached 
upon the sandj desert, and he who fell bj the malice 
of the assassin, with a rude pit for his latest home ; all 
who have ever perished by fire, or have been devoured 
by beasts of prey ; the infant from the porch of 
being, and the army of grey-haired patriarchs since 
the world was joung; kings and councillors, and the 
mighty of every clime ; vicious and virtuous, saints 
and sinners, rich and poor, black and white, bond and 
free, all congregate at the command of the Judge in 
one overwlielming throng to await their eternal 
destiny, while the heavens roll away with a great noise 
and the earih flames to a cinder. 

How wise, then, to live in preparation for this 
greatest event 1 How wise to avail ourselves of every 
opportunity to prepare for an eternity of joy 1 How 
wise to be ever on the watch-tower, with our eyes 
towards the windows of the dawn ! How wise to seek 
the favour of Him who is the end of tbe law for 
righteousness to every one that believeth ! How wise 
to be on the side of truth, so that at last we may be 
inhabitants of the King's country, and dwell for ever 
with Him! May the voice of the Saviour affect our 
hearts to earnest effort, " I say unto thee. Arise ! " 
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TUE WAY, THE TRUTH, THE LIFE. 

TuE teachings of Christ are full of simplicity and 
beauty, and are not Hke the sayings of mere man. 
We hang upon them in every time of need, and take 
hold of them in danger and distress. They cheer us 
in hours of dense darkness, when the cold winds of 
adversity blow upon our path ; and wlien we walk 
through the sunshine of prosperity, and quaff the fresh 
brtt zes of health, the wondrous sayings of the Saviour 
robe our souls in beaut}", lifting us above the dusty 
tracks of time, and filling us with the bliss of heaven. 

Jesus Christ had for many years been walking up 
and down this wicked world, healing the souls and 
bodies of men. We see Him at Bethlehem, a span- 
long babe, attracting the attention of the Wise Men of 
the East, so that these hoary seers kneel down to 
worshi]) Him. We see Him baptized by John the 
Baptist in the river Jordan, when the blue heavens 
opened, and the Spirit of God descended like a dove 
alighting on Him, and a voice rolled forth from the 
lofty vault, " This is My beloved Son, in whom I am 
well pleased." Now we see Him all alone in the 
solitude of the hoary wilderness, fasting forty days and 
forty nights ; and when lamt wv^ e^Vv^xa^^.^^ ^v^Vi lou^ 
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abstinence, the devil cometli to Him, and tempts Him 
to make bread of the stones, or leap from the pinnacle 
of the temple, or fall down and worship him on an 
exceeding high mountain. But Jesus said, " Get thee 
behind Me, Satan ; '* and the grim tempter left Him ; 
and down upon the sides of the mountain, on the crags 
of the great hill, and hovering over its slopes, were 
hosts of bright angels with starry wings, and they 
ministered unto Him. Now we see Him in the fourth 
watch of the night, walking upon I he sea, as if on dry 
land. Now we see Him in the beautiful valleys of 
Gennesaret, the great Friend of the friendless ; and the 
men of that place brought unto him all that were 
diseased, and they only touched the hem of His gar- 
ment, and were made perfectly whole. Now we see 
Him in the desert, conversing with the apostles, sur- 
rounded with a mighty multitude. And when the 
shades of evening were falling on the landscape, and 
the song of twilight ran among the hills, the people 
were an hungred ; and He fed that great multitude 
with five barley loaves and two small fishes. Now we 
see Him on the mount of transfiguration, with Peter 
and James and John, praving to His great Father. 
And as He prayed, the fashion of his countenance was 
altered, and his raiment was white and glistering. And 
Moses and Elias, clad in glory, walked on that hill's 
head: and Peter said unto Jesus, ''Master^ viva. ^js!"^^ 
for us to hd here." And a cVow^ qI e^Q^^>5^ X^'^vofes^ 
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h'ln^ OTer the moantain^d brow, and they entered into it ; 
x'.d a Toioe came oat of the chambers of the cloud, 
~ Th:* x* M V br-Lved Son : hear Him." Now we sec 
Him xa a little hu-nble Tillage, in the house of Mar/ 
azi MArt*'ia. trMrhiDg them the path of dutj and the 
WIT to r.eaTf a. Now He mourns over Jerusalem, so 
<.>^n :*■» £« desrrojed, whose rebellious children He would 
•-•'tin have gatbrred together, as a hen gathereth her 
br .>! unlcr rer wir.gs, but they would not. Now He 
'^tt«-r* tr. c» para*: le of the lost sheep, the piece of silver, 
aiii the Tjr>>:if <il son. Now He draws back the veil of 
the fmure. and reveals to us a view of the other world 
in the p-.ril»le of the purple-clad rich glutton, and the 
sorv -^ovtr-jd be-^ijar pining at his gate. Now He 
pas^krs throi:gu a village of Sa^naria, and heals ten 
lepers at once. Now He convinces the Sadducees that 
denii^i the doctrine of the resurn ction, and warns His 
di?ciplrs to beware of the scribes. 

A verv interesting scene now comes before us in 
Jesus Christ and His few faithful ones being met to- 
gether a little Wfore the feast of the Passover. After 
the supper was endini, and the Saviour had wasbed His 
disciples' fetrt, He told them that the hour was at hand 
when He shouKi pass away from them, and leave them 
below in this valley of tears. It must have been very 
affecting to His disciples to hear almost tbe last 
benediction of their blessed Lord and blaster. And as 
they gazed upon Him wY\\i A^xoVkVAw^ \\&%s\a <mA 
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weeping eyes, what simple loving words fell from His 
truthful lips ! Still His disciples were sorrowful 
around Him, wondering whither the Saviour would go, 
and feeling how sad and miserable this world would be 
without the presence of their loving Lord. " Let not 
your heart be troubled," said the Saviour ; " ye believe 
in God, believe also in Me. I am going to the house 
of My Father from whence I came, beyond the home 
of the stars, in the glorious land of Paradise, where 
worship all the fire-winged choristers of heaven. I am 
going to the house of My Father, in which are many 
mansions bright and beautiful, not fashioned like the 
homes of earth, but radiant with stones of jasper, 
sapphire, and emerald. I am going to prepare a place 
for you, that whtre I am there ye may be also. 'Tis 
only a little while I shall leave you to battle with the 
wickedness of the world, and disseminate My doctrines 
among the sons of men, when I wiil come again, and 
receive you unto Myself. Let not your heart be 
troubled : think of Mv Father's house in the land of 
the stars, which you will soon inhabit, whore we shall 
dwell for ever and ever. Let not your heart bo 
troubled ; whither I go ye know, and the way ye 
know. I will not leave you comfortless. 1 will pray 
the Father, and He shall give you another Comforter, 
even the Spirit of truth ; and He shall teach you all 
things, and bring all things to your remem.btMj^<i.<fe^ 
whatsoever I have said unto ^om?^ 
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But there was one in that little band to whom those 
sayings seemeil fo myBterious that he appeared almoet 
to doubt the Saviour's word. "Lord," said he, **we 
know not whither Thou goest, and how can we know 
the way ? " " I am the way," said the bles«ed Jesus, 
" follow Me. Have ye not known Me in temptation ? 
Have ye not known Me in pain ? Have ye not seen 
Mc driven from the villages, and chased from hill to 
hill ? Have ye not seen Me hungry ? Have ye not 
seen Me thirsty ? Have ye not seen Me chilled with 
the damp night-winds on the bleak mountain's breast, 
uttering My sad complaint, * The foxes have holes, and 
the birds of the air have nests, but the Son of man 
hatli not where to lay His head ? ' Have ye not seen 
Me turn My feet up the blue height, and in its silent 
rifts call upon the name of My Father, and hold loving 
colloquy with Him ? Have ye not seen Me teaching 
in the temple, and casting out the buyers and sellers 
from thence ? Have ye not seen Me healing the sick, 
feeding the hungry, teaching the ignorant, leading the 
blind, supporting the old, blessing the young ? Have 
ye not seen Me preaching in the synagogues, teaching 
in the villages, and instructing by the waysides? 
Have ye not heard Me in the temple at Jerusalem say, 
* Render unto Caesar the things which be CjBsar's, and 
unto God the things which be God's ? * I am the 
way : follow Me. 

" I am the trut\i. "BeVie^e IJL3 >Not^^ Oo«^ "^fi.^ ^^, 
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mand, walk in My statutes, and heaven is your home." 
AU other systems are false, all other religious vain. 
The creed of Mohammed shall prrish, and his believers 
perish with it. The adoration of saiutt^ and images,* 
and the worship of the Virgin Mary, is blasphemy 
before God ; and the adorers of these shall be cut off. 
The gods of the heathen are an abomination, and the 
rags of self-righteousness shall be hurried away. The 
religion of the fathers is like the house upon the 
sand, and the dogmas of ancient philosophy are falsity 
itself. Christ is the truth, and the truth He will 
eternally remain. The stone cut out of the mountain 
without hands has been rolling on and on, increasing 
at every leap and bound ; and it shall continue to 
enlarge until it fills the whole globe, when it will burst 
in piectis, annihilating every heathen system, uprooting 
every idol temple : then heaven and earth shall meet, 
and hallelujahs shall echo from earth to glory. 

** I am the life.'* When Jesus Christ was talking 
with the woman of Samaria, as He sat upon Jacob's 
well, contrasting the waters He would give her with 
the waters of this world, He said, **But whosoever 
drinketh of the water that I shall give him shall never 
thirst ; but the water that I shall give him shall be in 
him a well of water springing up into everlasting life." 
Christ Jesus is everlasting life ; a life of beauty and 
brightness upon earth, and a life of endless €dk.\fe^ ^a^!»^ 
the world to come ; a life ot tb^q^^V* T^x^w^a. ^\s>§s^ 
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ment in this clime of fever and fatigue, and the life of 
undying hallelujahs in the flowery valleys of the new 
Jerusalem. We acquire this life upon earth, even 
while we tabernacle in houses of clay, and journey 
through the rough desert of time. He who gave us 
physical life, who clothed us with flesh, and fenced tis 
with bones and sinews, who gave us eyes to see, ears 
to hear, tongues to speak, hands to handle, feet to walk, 
who sent the life-blood throbbing through our veins, 
and wove into our being those wondrous fibrous threads^ 
who ^ave us mind, memory, will, aiid placed within us 
that immortal part which will never expire, — He it is 
who oflers us spiritual life by giving us Himself. And 
this life is not acquired by works, but by faith in the 
Son of God. " Believe on the Lord Jesus Christ, and 
thou shalt be saved." 
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MY FIRST ESSAY. 

There is a certain circle in which the beasts of the 
forest, the birds of the air, and the fishes of the sea 
have been revolving from the time when the Ark rested 
on the top of Ararat down to the present generation. 
The swallow comes and goes in its season. It floats 
over the lakes and rivers, glides up the hill-side and 
down into the valley, feeds upon the wing, and builds 
its nest, in the same manner as it did centuries ago. 
The cow grazes among the daisies, drinks at the run- 
ing brook, and yields her milk under the hawthorn, in 
percisely the i?ame way as she did when our grand- 
mothers were alive. The fish inhabit the rivers and 
lakes, and gambol in the ocean, as they have ever been 
wont. They have never passed over the circle. 

But man has been advancing in intellect age after 
age. He has reined the elements to his iron chariot, 
hurrjing it over the exalted valleys and levelled hills. 
He has chiselled his way into the mineralled earth, until 
its discovered treasures magnify the comforts of man, 
and fill the hearts of myriads with gladness. He has 
soared into the firmament, until the beautiful earth has 
dwindled into a speck, and the leaping^ Q^\5i^'ra!L% 
lightning has been tamed in "Vivi^ ^ws^. "^^ >Dasfc. 
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stretched the word-breathing wire over continent and 
sea, and now the ends of the world meet in a grand 
hymn of joy. 

The hill-slopes reached by oui ancestors are left far 
behind by the present generation, and untrodden 
heights are now attained at which they feared to gaze. 
How little did they know of reading or writing, — those 
sublime sorcerers which in the present day hold the 
great world in thrall ! Think of them, when able to 
express themselves in signs and characters similar to 
the letters of our alphabet, writing upon the bark of 
trees and square blocks of wood. Now we have paper 
of the finest quality ; and books fall of good men's 
thoughts woo us on the shelves of the peasant and the 
peer. Now a Bible may be procured for a less number 
of pence than it used to cost pounds. How few of our 
forefathers could read, even a century ago, whose 
descendants of eight years old repeat large portionsof 
the Holy Scriptures from memory ! Man is stepping 
over the circle. Shakespeare, Milton, and Newton have 
lived. What the world shall be remains for us to do. 
Education must take its proper place in our land. 
The young must be instructed in higher and holier 
things ; and higher and holier things must be taught 
to their progeny, till the golden fruit of the grand 
millennium fill the whole earth. 
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GIANT BOLSTER. 

^jfTyT Chapel Forth a stain of red 
Ijy Shows where the Giant Bolster hied ; 

Cf^Anil in the vale ia seen the stone, 
With lowly lichen overgrown, 
Which bears upon ita rugged side 
Hia finger-marks hoth depp and wide, 
Made as he strode one pnltrj day 
From the hold Beacon to Carn Brea, 
And sloop'd to drink out of the well, 
As Cornish early legends tell. 
Six miles, if you eould meatiure right. 
This stride would be from hf ight to height. 
Among our giants huge and tall 
He was the mightiest of them all. 

* For tha origin of moat of these Cornish. lR^5?&i)iB. ■ 
B, Hunt's ■'PojmlwBomanooBolflie'Wesio'l.^^'frKtiSi.." 
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Great Bolster fell in love, thej saj. 

With good St. Agnes o*er the waj ; 

And generous was the saint and fair. 

Possessing numerous virtues rare. 

He followed her with sighs and gp^ans ; 

The mountains tremhled with his moans. 

The lovely lady listen'd not ; 

The g^ant raged with passion hot. 

She warned him not to woo her more ; 

For he was married long hefore. 

Her prayers and tears were all in vain : 

He urged his suit, and urged again , 

Till she resolved some plan to try 

To rid her of the g^ant high ; 

Demanding, hy the Powers ahove, 

A stronger token of his love, — 

That, if he fiU'd with his own gore 

A rugged hole a-near the shore, 

Then she no more his zeal would tire. 

But freely grant him his desire. 

The cunning saint ! full well knew she 

The hole was open to the sea. 

This huge hestrider of the hill 
Supposed he could the chasm fill 
At Chapel Perth, heside the main. 
Which ebbs and ^o7?a wA ^\5^ ^wi. 
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And not be weaker for the loss ; 
And 80 he stretch'd his arm across, 
And cut the vein. Out rush'd the gore, 
Dash'd down the hole with seething roar ; 
And yet the hollow would not fill, 
Though he was bleeding, bleeding still ; 
And gory were old Neptune's locks, 
And crimson waves broke on the rocks. 
Hour after hour, with ruddy roll. 
The life-stream hurried down the hole. 
Hour after hour the blood flow'd on, 
Until great Bolster's strength was gone. 
Too weak was he to staunch the wound, 
Too weak to struggle from the ground ; 
Too weak to roll, too weak to rise, 
A film kept gathering o'er his eyes ; 
And with a storm of dreadful throes 
Ended great Giant Bolster's woes. 
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LEGEND II. 
THE SILVER TABLE. 

At Cudden Point the children meet, 
When spring-tides from the cliffs retreat ; 
A simple, rosy, happy band, 
To search for silver m\i\k^ %2k\A % 
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Part of old Lord Pengerswick's store. 

Amass* d by gpindiDg down the poor. 

He in his boat one sammer day 

Went gliding lazily away : 

His fawning friends surround him there. 

And shout and laughter fill the air ; 

Whilst choicest luxurien, 't is said, 

Wt-re on a silver table spread ; 

When suddenly aniid their glee 

The boat sank in the quiet sea : 

PeDgerswick and his friends were drown'd, 

Sitting the silver table round. 

And oft, the fishermen declare. 

Strange sounds of mirth are echoing there 

From those far down in ocean's cave, 

W ho revel still beneath the wave. 
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LEGEND III. 

THE BURIED CITY. 

Low lies beneath the westera wave 
A city in its watery grave ; 
And many a chronicler will tell 
What once fair Lyonesse befel : 
How rose the sea with sullen frown. 
And beat the rocky bwTveta do^n •, 
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TbeD roll*d o'er mead and orchard glade, 

And home's loved hearth where childhood play'd, 

Entombing on its march sublime 

Grey stooping age and manhood's prime, 

Loved beauty bright and genius rare, 

And grief with matted looks and spare. 

And tower, and church, and mansion heap. 

Within the chambers of the deep ; 

For which, when rolls the tempest tone, 

The rough Land*s End sends out its moan. 

Amid the rising, flashing spray 
A horseman gallops fleet away. 
On, on he flies, not looking back. 
Dashing the water from his track. 
Each side the rising waves he sees. 
Which reach even now the horse's knees. 
He spurs the brute, and jerks the rein. 
And shouts and shouts its name again. 
Until with many a spring and bound 
He gains at last a higher ground ; 
And, looking out along the shore, 
His precious home is seen no more. 
A watery waste is everywhere. 
Except a few rocks here and there ; 
And Perranuthnoe safe from harms 
Eeceives Trelawney to \t« ^xtti^. 
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LEGEin) IT. 

6ULYAL W£LIi. 

Ov Fames Moor, bj ChilTsl well. 

What time is heard the matm bell. 

And down the dale b^^ins the thrush 

To carol on the hcdlj-bnsh, 

A mother, rife with yoathfol charms. 

Stands with her baby in her arms. 

Gazing upon its surface dear. 

Half in belief and half in fear. 

0, six long months had come and gone 

Since last ehe heard from her own John, 

Who in a ship had saiPd away 

Across the waters of the bay ; 

And anxious was she now to know 

Whether his lot was weal or woe ; 

Whether his resting-place was spread 

Amid the living or the dead. 

And yet perchance that well might show 

That she had cause to fear : 
She kiss'd her child, and on its brow 

Let fall a stealing tear ; 
Then gazed upon the fount again 
With mingled throbs of joy and pain. 

From her low cot of rock and reeds 
Aunt Alcie cornea i\i\mevi n^^^^^ •. 
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A red cloak is her outer dress, 
A staff supports her feebleness. 
Sole guardian of the well is she, 
As strange a crone as crone can be ; 
And in the morning's balmy air 
She thus address* d that mother there : 
" Fear not, young wife, to ask the well : 
It has a cheerful tale to tell. 
Thy husband sails upon the sea, 
And very soon will come to thee. 
Approach the well, — an easy task ; 
And in a proper spirit ask. " 



*' Alcie, I got no sleep last night : 
So I arose at morning light, 
And hasten'd here along the glade : 
But now I feel so sore afraid ; 
0, if the clear well bubble not, 
I shall expire upon the spot ; 
Or if the water puddled be. 
Whatever will become of me ? '* 



** Fear not, my cheeld," the crone replie d, 

" Bat bend thee o'er its grassy side. 

It has a cheerful tale to tell : \^ 

0, ask the well; O, aiteL\>[i^^€^>r 
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Rath OFer CKdval well bent down. 
In which ha image fairly shone. 
Which she weU pleased beheld below : 
Some mystic words she atter'd slow. 
When quick, dispelling; all her woes, 
Goeh after gosh of water rose. 
Clear bubbling in the morning light. 
And sweetest visions cheer*d her sight. 
She rose, and Idss'd her baby's brow. 
And smiling said, " I 'm happy now." 



LEGEND V. 

THE SILENT TOWER. 

BosCASTLX church is stern and old, 
Boscastle tower is bluff and bold. 
And since its first foundation stone 
No peal of bells has from it flown. 
The years have come, the years have gone, 
And still this legend liveth on, 
How, when the morning leaves were stirr'd 
Tintagel's Sabbath chimes were heard. 
Which roused Forrabury folk to dare 
An answering peal should fill the air. 
And so a get of bells at last 
j Were in a London. ixiTtiayc^ caaVi^ 

IE 



L 
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And sent bj sea, design'd to fill 
The little tower upon the hill. 
And as along the coast they steer'd, 
And home and harbour both were near'd, 
Tintagel's bells beyond the ford 
Their evening echoing music pour'd, 
Now high, now low, — a pleasant peal, 
Heard by the pilot at the wheel. 
Which 8eem*d to him a welcome home 
Across the ocean's rising foam. 
" Thank God," said he, " the peril's o'er: 
This evening I shall be on shore." 
But the rough captain standing by 
Exclaim 'd with oaths and curses high, 
" Bless the good ship and canvass trim : 
Let God alone ; on shore thank Him." 



Then, as the vessel near'd the land. 

The people shouted on the strand : 

Their silent tower upon the hill 

Would soon the glens with music fill: 

When, lo, a dark cloud huge and high 

Spread its black wings athwart the sky. 

And from it burst a blast of gloom, 

Which lash'd the waves like strokes of doom ; 

And loud and louder yet it roar'd : \^ 

Down went the aihip m\^ «J^. oxlNsow^n 
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The pilot only reaoh'd the bank 
Upon the fragment of a plank ; 
And louder still the tempest raveSy 
Boiling the hulk beneath the waves. 
Now lifting it with sullen roar. 
Now pounding it on ocean's floor. 
And as the harbour hiss'd and groan'd, 
The bells beneath the waters moan'd ; 
And still, 't is said, when winds are free. 
They toll beneath the sounding sea. 



LEGEND VI. 
MILLITON. 

Within a castle near Mount's Bay, 
Whose ruins now are worn and grey, 
Milliton dwelt in days of old. 
Secluded with his hoards of gold. 
In London streets, if tales are true. 
When Henry reign'd, a man he slew. 
Then fled Milliton none knew where. 
Through distant dells and dingles rare, 
Collecting gems and precious ore, 
Till he grew rich in worldly store. 
His gold, in pannier heap*d or sack, 
/ Once broke, 't la B«id» «a ia^^ ^\i!w^. 
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Ketaming to his native clan, 
And fearing much the face of man, 
He huilt a tower heside the sea, 
And in a secret room lived he, 
Deploring much his cruel crime : 
As slowly dragg'd away the time. 
The dreary hours Milliton spent 
In planning some new ornament 
To deck his castle-walls ; for he 
Aye fear'd the face of man to see. 
A pictured ass, crushed low with gold, 
Eating sharp thistles in the cold. 
Within his gloomy prison- cell 
Appeared the miser's fate to tell. 
His days were days of care and gloom. 
His nights were lonely as the tomh : 
His riches were a hurden vast, 
Till he in mystery died at last. 



LEGEND Vn. 
ST. NECTAN'S KIEVB. 

A LITTLE river strange and clear 
Beside the chapel flows : 

Then suddenly adown the rocks 
A waterfall it goe%« 
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And much the music which it makes 
From mom till pmsiTe eve. 

As it drops o'er mid fern and flower 
Into the rock J Kieve. 

Comwallia hoasts no fairer spot 

In all her wide domain : 
The very rocks are legend-mark'd, 

And rife with legend stain 
The grasses hending o'er its biim, 

The mosses shining round ; 
The winds with hymns of olden times 

Make it enchanted ground. 

And here the good St. Nectan dwelt 

In his religious cell ; 
Within his tower upon the rocks 

He placed a silver bell. 
Its solemn notes the sailor heard 

Clear sounding down the glade. 
And floating o*er the salt sea wave ; 

Then cross'd himself, and praj'd. 

The evening sun was sinking down 
The crimson western sky, 

When by the Kieve St. Nectan lay 
Upon Yiia A^ Xio dcift. 
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They brought his silver bell to him ; 

He rang it thrice, and sigh'd, 
Then dropp'd ifc in the crystal Kieve, 

And closed his eyes, and died. 

Two ladies from a distant land, 

In foreign garments dress' d. 
The dead saint and his sacred store 

Placed in an oaken chest. 
His solitary grave was dug 

Within the river-bed, 
And evermore the waters clear 

Are murmuring o'er his head. 

Within the chapel of the saint 

These lonely sisters hide : 
No fellowship had they without, 

And here at last they died. 
Of lofty parentage they seem'd, 

And no one knew their name, 
Or cross' d the threshold of their ceU 

To glean from whence they came. 

A mystery hides their sleeping-place 

In fair Glen Neot dell, 
A-near the mossy waterfall 

Where lies the sHvex \>dX. 



s 
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Still mystic murmurs fill the glen. 

And tremble on the air. 
As from the holy hermitage 

The nuns come forth to prayer. 



LEGEND Vm. 
THE HEIR OF RENEW. 

Neab a century since in the west 
Sank a beautiful lady so pale ; 

And they solemnly laid her to rest 
In a vault by the church in the dale. 

One night, when the darkness was deep, 
The sexton contrived to be there, 

Where the dead in the chamel-house sleep 
To rob her of jewels so rare. 

In his mouth mid the lantern-light dim 
Her lily-white finger placed he, 

When her strange eyes she open'd on him, 
And up in her coffin sat she. 

He mightily stagger'd with dread, 

Half-blinded he rush'd from the yard ; 

His lantern he lefb with the dead. 
And down t\ve dee^ 'Vio^'^a^^ xaca. Wxd. 
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Away by the orchard be flies. 

And on by the ruin he reels, 
While the hair on his forehead doth rise, 

And the spirit seems still at his heels. 

In her white shroud the lady arose, 

And quickly she cross'd the tomb-door ; 

Then out of the churchyard she goes, 
And over the tenantless moor. 

The lantern she swings in her hand 
Like will-o'-the-wisp in the reeds. 

And soon at the hall-door doth stand 
Of her own mansion-house in the meads. 

At the lattice her lord doth appear. 

And gazes he into the gloom : 
" My own dearest treasure, I 'm here ; 

Tour Laura, escaped from the tomb ! " 

How pale grew her lord at the sound, 
And the servants were fllFd with alarms ! 

She soon in love's fetters was bound, 
Lock'd fast in the nobleman's arms. 

And many years' sands saw they run, 
And dry leaves their valley-path strew : 

Kind Providence gave them a son, 
And he was the heir of Renew. 
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SHAKSPERE'S SH 

AN INDIAN STOET : 

ESSAYS AND POEX 



OPINIONS OF THE PRESS. 



" Wt an verj glad to welcome anollier volume 
Burii. He writee itell, with great frcahneu ani 
with what i< evidentlj a true love tor natul*. 
lines of hit most important poem ss fair czan 
eharaeteriitic here. The subject, miuic at roorniiii 
' Hnaic amang the mountaiml Mow it *tre 
Along the hollows where the fem-qneen trill 
Among the leai ambitioiu eSbrts of this writei 
works, as we regret to hear, haie not yielded him 
charmiDg little linnet-song, ralleil 'Song fur a Li 
Cannon in the Lane ' is another charming poem, 
tains a soore of prett; verses, all innaeent and 
please the moat linid taste, often reverent in thei 
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ntemoratioQ at Coventry. The opening stanzas may serve as a 
specimen of the correct and facile versification, and of the descrip- 
tive power of the Cornish Poet : — 

* Over the earth a glow 
Peak- point and plain helow/ &c., &c. 

We heartily commend to our readers both this book and all the 
other productions of Mr. Harris. He is a poet of no common gifts, 
and there is a ring of truth and genuineness iu his works which con- 
vince ns that he is an honest and worthy man. We trust he is 
happy in his good work as a Scripture-reader at Falmouth. Men 
less richly endowed hy nature have been placed by the patronage of 
the wealthy in a more conspicuous position. But poets, like other 
men, are happiest and most respected when they earn their own 
bread, and dwell among their own people." — London Quarterly 
JtevieWf Jpril, 1867. 

" All hail to the Cornish Poet I Cornwall has had, and still has, 
its roll of honour in the ranks of literature. John Harris bas already 
left his mark on the age in which he still lives as one of Nature's 
tme poets, and as a man of refined taste, natural genius, elevated 
thought, and pure imagination. We are surprised to learn that his 
published works have not yielded him any pecuniary profit. This 
volume contains An Indian Story, in which will be found some fine 
touches of nature most agreeably combined with a considerable 
amount of Scripture knowledge, as well as historical incident. The 
minor poems, which form a large portion of the work, are on topics 
social, national, and religious ; a generous and genial spirit is mani- 
fest in them, and they will delight and instruct most readers. The 
Shakspere Essays and Poems will raise the author's reputation to 
something of a national character. The Sonnets to the Months 
testify to the author's knowledge and appreciation of nature in her 
varied aspects. In Memoriam, some Birth-day Blossoms, Rhymes 
to my Brothers, and two Prose Essays complete a volume which 
possesses many charms, some really good poetry, is full of instruc- 
tion, and is admirably suited as a presentation book on festive occa- 
sions, either in families or schools. The pieces were written on the 
sea-shore, in green lanes, on the boulders of wide moors, and not a 
few by his own iugle-side amid the hum of the household and the 
ring of children's voices. The reader will be pleased with a few 
introductory notes, wherein the author relates the way in which he 
was led to commence writing poetry. The example here set will 
greatly help to stimulate early genius to exercise itself even amidst 
di£Sculties as great as were those of Mr. Harris, who made his first 
v- rses whilst digging ditches in the fields. We have uvvvsJc^. ^^»s«x'b^ 
in commending this book." — Wesley an. Txmei^ October '^ia.uA A'^^^^ 
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liVilliam Colli'fnrew^ a youth in his teens, sittiag beneath a Bur* 
thorn, heara Lila'a aathem of praise, and watches her with a lonr'i 
gaxe. An acquaiiitauce ia gradiuilly formed, which ripena into Vfft, 
all exquititely related. Another passage from this aweet poca 
muat auifice, without intmdiag further into the plot of thia happf 
atory uf happy love, as we ahould like every readtr who postoKi 
taate and haa a regard for thoughta beautiful and true, to read the 
poem ID its completeneaa, aa it ought to be read, bj the winter fire* 
aide, or in the aoft light of a anmiuer'a eve. The death of Idh'» 
parenta ia tonchingly deacribed, and her residence with her aant 
Collingrew goea to India, and retuma after a time to Ltla. Tae 
following pasaage eoncludes the first canto. The second canto, aitit 
the unfoldinga of their future progress, and the moral of the nam- 
tive, we leave for the pleasure of the reader when he gets tbe 
book : — 

' They met among the bushes,' &c., &c. 

" Mr. Harria'a pilgrimage to the ahriue of Shakspere oceapies 
a considerable portion of the volume, aud consists of several chaste 
poema aud et^aays, including the prize poem which gaiued the gpU 
watch. The lyrics on other subjecta* about seventy iu number, are 
richly and melodiously toned in the poet'a happiest manner. Among 
other themes of equal worth we have ' My Granny Joan,' a por- 
traiture of Cornish life, ' A Visit to a Farm House,* * The Last 
Warrior,* * The Cannon in the Lane,' and kiudred effusions, which 
abundantly show that the poet's sympathiea are on the sideot aufier- 
iiig humanity, and that his heart's pr^tyer is for peace. The teuder 
lyric, * One in Christ/ is really admirable, and, frjm the broad 
catholic spirit which it brtraihes, deservea especial notice. \Ve 
would fain prolong our notice of this interesting volume, but apace 
warns us that we must close our remarks. We cannot well do so, 
however, without calling attention to the twelve elegant ' Sonnets to 
tlie Montlis/ written iu the open air, aud the prose story of * Mat 
Moas of Tintagel.* *'—Test Briton, October 26/A, 1866. 

" We have read with much pleasure a volume entitled, ' Shak- 
apere's Shrine,* &c. It is noteworthy both for its intrinsic merit 
and for the difficulties surmounted by the author in his literary 
career, which presents yet another instance of native talent aided by 
that potent essential, perseverance, successfully struggling with the 
most untoward aud depressing circumstances. Mr. Llariis ia now a 
Bible reader at Falmouth, and is known as the author of some half 
duzen works, which have received the high eucommms of the press, 
and gained for him the title of the poet of his native county. He 
is in thia reapect to Cornwall what Capern ia to Devonshire. The 
avocation pursued by Harris for a long number of years waa abont 
aa unfavourable to all promptvug,% ot iVv* l«\u%ft «a Vkw^j \.Wt. could 
•• " *^ conceived, ^oi-aome tv^iul^ ^tac% \i^ h^otV^^ \\x \^v;^k»«^v 
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Mine, Cornwall, and nearly all this time beneath the surface. 'When 
a mere boy, his imagination was fired by reading Burns and Bloom- 
field. A. scrap of paper and pencil were constantly in use to jot 
down his musings. Practice brought facility and smoothness, and 
now not only are his productions read with pleasure, but oneof tbem, 
an Ode on the Anniversary of the Birthday of Shakspere, secured 
the award of the first prize at the Tercentenary Commemoration in 
April, 1864. This creditable performance is among the contents of 
the volume before us, which also includes * An Indian Story/ a very 
pleasing composition in blank verse, embodying a good moral, and a 
great number of minor poems on miscellaneous subjects, with some 
meritorious * Sonntts to the Months.' " — Bristol Mercury, 
December 15M, 1866. 

" Cornwall has produced many eminent men in several depart- 
ments of art, science, aud literature ; but she had not been promi- 
nently represented in poetry until the advent of her miner-son, 
John Harris, of Falmouth, who now appears with his fifth volume 
of prose and verse ; and of which his intelligent countrymen may 
well and justly be proud. John Harris is evidently one of those 
singers who possess the rare gift of teaching common duties from 
common things. His daily toils and experiences among the poorer 
classes aptly fit him for his poetic vocation. His poems, sketches, 
and stones are calculated to raise and iuform the lowly. They are 
also written in good sensible English ; consequently they are easily 
understood by those for whom he especially labours. His harp 
emits no melancholy sounds. Every note is rich with human sym- 
pathy, and there is joy even in its saddest tones. The readin^^ of 
this volume has afforded us great pleasure, and we can conscien- 
tiously commend it to lovers of real, unafiected poetry. In a few 
introductory ' items ' Mr. Harris gives us an insight into his early 
struggles and aspirations after knowledge ; then we are treated to a 
beautiful love-story, beaming with sunny passages and mellow 
thoughts ; then follows a series of lyrics equally attractive and 
instructive, such as ' The Idle Man,* *6eed Thoughts,' 'The Last 
Warrior,' * A Home Idyl,' *The Honeysuckle,' * My Granny Joan,' 
'The Redbreast in Autumn,' ' Falmouth,' and others of a like gentle 
nature. The section of the book called ' Shaksperean and other 
Reminiscences,' is particularly interesting, being reminiscences of 
the author's visit to Stratford-upon-Avon two years ago. Oar 
readers may remember that Mr. Harris was the successful competitor 
for the prize —a gold watch — which was awarded for tae best birth- 
day poem on our national bard. The reminiscences are included in 
a series of beautiful prose sketches and poems, twelve in number, 
illustrative of him who 

' Solved tlie Wcqaxl V<^i\. ^> 
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TiDfibm fJax^tU, Sovemher 13M, 1S66. 

" W« fmll with sincere pleasure the fifth volame of poems by John 
llnrris, ttic Miiirr I'^/ct of Cornwall. Erery line eharniB us with 
\U Ui\%\\w\%% and (iri(^iuality. Tbe me«lvu% o^ \.\v« lovers^ William 
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and Lila, how tender and tonching it is I what a charming picture of 
rural life, jewelled with the graces of parity and rustic simplicity by 
the maater-hand of the hard ! The * Visit to a Poet's Family ' is 
equal to anything in the language. We heartily commend the 
volume to all lovers of genuine poetry, and hope the next time we 
hear of John Harris it will be to announce the pleasing intelligence 
that his talents, his trials, and his nseful labours have been duly 
noted by the ' powers that be,' and that, like his brother wayside 
warblers, Capern and Massey, he has been rewarded with the 
Literary Pensiun he has so nobly earned. The voluoie is enriched 
with the Shakspere Tercentenary first prize poem, which won for 
the author a national reputation. It is splendidly got up, and alto- 
gether the most attractive of the Miner Poet's popular prose and 
poetic productions." — Shepton Mallet Journal, October 2Qth, 
1866. 

" The ' Indian Story * is well written, and there are some clever 
descriptive lines in it." — 3Iorn'ng Star, October 29tk, 1866. 

LONDON: HAMILTON, ADAMS, AND CO.; 

Or of the Author, Killigrew Terrace, Falmouth. 



Elegantly bound in clot/i, gilt edges, price 4t8,, 

A STORY OE CAEN BREA, 

ESSAYS AND POEMS. 



EXTRACTS FROM REVIEWS. 

" As a writer of verse, John Harris has earned a place by the side 
of Robert Bloomfield." — The Athenaum. 

" His ' Story of Cam Brea * is pleasant reading, and some of his 
Minor Poems are of charming sweetuess and simplicity." — The 
London Quarterly Review. 

" There is a power and pathos in these poems which has not only 
delighted but captivated us. The Essays have reminded us more 
than once ot the style aud manner of Washington Irving, which they 
are not unlike. We give the book a hearty welcome, aud pray God's 
blessing on the excellent author." — 2he Weslegan, Timet, 

"Mr. Harris is well known, and a deserved fevourltA^ ^>&.^ 
book of life." — The Christian IKit/icss. 
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" His rene oocaaionallj a -somes aferrid and even lofty chancttf." 
-^TAe Dial. 

" To write so well indie- tes powers of no. common order." — Tki 
Bond of Brotherhood, 

** Mr. Harris is as tme a poet as John Clare, Thomas Miller, and 
other children of the mute. Poetry breathes in every line of the 
tale. We may well feel prond that the ranks of our toilers contain 
such men, who are an honour to their country." — TMe JUncoifukire 
Chronicle, 

" In some portions they attain an elevation of thought and ex- 

{tression, worthy of almost any poet of the past or present, of a 
aureate as of a miner." — The Western Morning News, 

*' John Harris is a true poet of the people. ' Carn Brea' is a poem 
of considerable merit and power." — The National Magazine, 

"His gold has been already stamped as of true ring at the mint of 
public opinion." — The Bayal Leamington Standard. 

** Marked by good taste, a lively fuicy, and true poetical talent.'* 
— The Elgin Courier, 

" Has succeeded in winning for himself a name very high among 
that iioble band of self-mede men ii^ho so richly distinguish this 
country. His * Story of Carn Pna * is his best \^ork. The author 
is au honour to hin order, and to the great free land in which such 
men are possible." — The Birmingham Gazette, 

LONDON: HAMILTON, ADAllS, AND CO.; 

Or of the Author, Killigrew Terrace, Falmouth. 



Sftperbly hound in cloth, gilt edges, price 4*., 

THE MOUNTAIN PEOPHET, 
THE MINE, AND OTHEE POEMS. 



CLEANINGS FROM NOTICES. 

" A UABD worker who found food for fine fancies in the very 
bowels of the earth. A collection of very readable rhymes, and 
among them one poem of remarkable truth and beauty, *The 
Mine.' " — Athenaum, 

" Some of his best passages are to be found in ' The Mountain 
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PropHet.' Here are lines of which Wordsworth would not have 
heen ashamed. He exhibits three important qualities of a true 
poet, — pathos, power of expression, and simplicity." — JAterary 
Gazette* 

" A genuine Cornish poet, and one of Nature's making. He has 
onr hearty sympathy and admiration." — National Magazine* 

" If ' tajTged with rhyme,' might almost rival the Dutch paintings 
of Crabbe." — London Quarterly Review, 

** The * Mine * will frequently remind the reader of Cowper's 
'Task.' It is replete with beautiful thoughts." — Christian 
fFitness, 

" Garnished with many fine expressions formed of the plainest 
words not before combined to express the same ideas. The slain on 
the field of battle are depicted with a pencil dipped in no other 
poet's colours. Mr. Harris possesses that simplicity which, while 
most consistent with real sweetness, is also most conducive to 
veritable strength.*' — JTesleyan Times. 

** The volume is certainly a remarkable one. It is characterized, 
by much of Words worthian simplicity of diction, with much, too, of 
Wordsworthian sweetness and power." — Herald of Peace* 

" Pages of genuine poetry. There is a resemblance in style and 
matter to Coltridge's majestic hymn written in the Vale of Chamounl. 
The volume contains much that is earnest, beautiful, and elevating." 
— Poole Herald, 

" Contains much true and beautiful poetry." — Bond of Brother' 
hood, — _^__«___^____^ 

" Cornwall owes a large debt to John Harris. The same desire 
that Bnrns possessed to do something for old Scotia is found 
burning in the breast of John Harris. * The Mountain- Prophet ' 
contains some of the finest lines in the language." — Cornish 
Telegraph. 

" The first critics of the land join in commendation." — Keene*s 
Bath Journal, 

*' Much superior to any of his former productions." — Birmingham 
Journal, 

LONDON: HAMILTON, ADAMS, AND CO.; 

Or of the Author, Killigrew Terr«ftft,'5^!5flSissBiatt* 
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C3otk, gilt edgei, Seeond Edition, price 4r., 

LAYS FROM THE MINE, THE MOOR, 
AND THE MOUNTAIN. 



EXTRACTS FROM REVIEWS. 

" No man can read these poems without feeliiu; that at least one 
luminous and gifted soul dignifies ' daily toil in the darkness of the 
mine.' No man can read these poems without rising from their 
perusal a better man." — Critic, 

" Earnest) strong, and sweet with a father's love and all domestic 
affections. Stirs the blood like wine, and fills us with a fulla 
strength." — Alhenaum, 

** We are glad to have made the acquaintance of thia true Son of 
Song, and wish for him health, life, and length of days." — Christian 
WitneM. 

" He has the heart of a true poet, and, what is better, of an 
honest and devout man." — Literary Gazette. 

" There is real dignity in such a character." — London Quarterly 
Review, 

" The poems abound in pictures drawn from the life." — Literary 
Companion, 

" I'hese ' Lays * must be deemed to be extraordinary productions." 
— Wesley an Timea, 

" His poems are immeasurably superior to the working-class poets 
of the last century." — Birmingham Daily Press, 

** These efi^usions contain much that is beautiful, and more that is 
truly Christian." — Wesley an- Methodist Magazine, 

" John Harris is a man of whom his brother British workmen 
may be proud." — British Workman. 

"Contains no small portion of very genuine poetry." — West 
Briton, 

LONDON : HAMILTON, ADAlffS, AND CO. ; 

Or of the Author, Killigrew Terrace, Falmouth. 
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Beautifully hound in cloth, with gilt edges, price 8«. 6a., 

THE LAND'S END, KYNANCE 
COVE, AND OTHER POEMS. 

CRITICAL NOTICES. 

" A ICANLT courage has sapported him. John Harris has not 
written in va*n, if labour needed another gifted soul of song to 
dignify it." — Critic, 

" Very local, and not a little pleasant." — Jthenaum. 

" Possesses a considerable portion of merit. The writer is beyond 
question a man of genius, and nothing but time and labour are 
necessary to raise him to a high place among the minor poets of his 
country.** — Christian Witness, 

" Full of lyric beauty, and with all the pastoral freshness of a 
pure-hearted child of nature." — New Briton Journal {America), 

" A book which age and youth alike can read, and be wiser, 
happier, aud better for its perusal.'* — Birmingham Journal, 

** These poems are instinct with the spirit of religion, ^both 
natural and reyealed.** — Liskeard Gazette, 

LONDON: HAMILTON, ADAMS, AMD CO.; 

Or of the Author, Killigrew Terrace, Falmouth. 



In neat Packets containing one dozen, 2s, 6d,, or singly, 

Sd, each, 

RILLA ROCK, THE MAID OF THE MOOR 

A STORY FOR SUNDAY SCHOOLS. 



" * RiLLA Rock' is a prettily-written prose story of Cornish lowly 
life, and like all Mr. Harris's productions, whether in prose or verse, 
contains much of descriptive beauty and poetic feeling, and exhibits 
in the graceful character of the heroine the consolations and sublime 
adTanta^es to be derived from a genuinely religious course. ' Rilla 
Rock ' merits a wide circulation. Its low price places it within the 
reach of those young persons and Sunday scholars for whose 
instruction chiefly the story was penned." — West Briton, 
To be procured of the Author only, ^, \^!^'Bt«« "t«t»i»»^^8«stfs^Si*. 
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VISIT TO TEE SHRIXE OF SHAESPERE. 

"On WednesdiT week the birth-place, the home, and the gnvc 
of th« bvd were visited by John Harris, the Cornish poet, who 
tnv-lled. in ro:rpany with his friend, W. Hooper, &q., opwutbof 
thrte hanJred mi!ei» for the purpose of visiting the scenes of the 
carlv and Utter dsvs of the monarch of all bards. Mr. Harris fir>t 
visited the birth-place ; thence passed on to Xew Place, the GaiU 
Chapel, acd Grammar School, where Shakspere is said to have 
cained his acquaintance with his ' small Jjitin and less Greek.' 
L->:*y. the church and the last restinz-place of all that is mortal of 
the i;i mrrial came in review ; and Jdr. Harris's whole sool seemed 
«o ec chanted in visions of the past, that it was with difficoltj his 
friend could eet him away from the hallowed spot. He said that 
it seemed to him as thousrh the spirit of the great bard was hovniug 
ai;d fli^aiing through the chancel where his remaina are interred; 
ar.d tLat he would like to spend a Ufeiime there, surroanded with 
such g'orioos reveries. Anne Hathaway 's eottagewaa not forj^otten; 
and as Mr. Harris peeped out of the little bed-chamber window, 
wiich tradition points ont as the maiden dormitory of 'Sweet 
Anne,' and scanning across the green fields in the direction of 
Stratford, he said, ' In the mind's eye I can see Anne Hathaway 
standing here, and looking cut for her own dear ^Vi)lie, who is 
comins boundine over the fields, full of health and love. Anne's 
handkerchief waves to Willie, who, catching up the loved recog- 
nition, throws up his quarter-stalf, and doffs his cap exnliingly to his 
bt-loved one, and hurries on with hastier step, if possible, than 
before.' 

" It will be fresh in the memory of onr readers that Mr. Harris 
was the author of the Tercentenary Prize Poem, which gained the 
magnificent gold watch given by the citizens of Coventry upon that 
occasion. Toe competition was open to all England, and, in speak- 
ing of yix. Harris and his poem, the ' Bristol Journal ' said that he 
had gained for himself a national reputation. A resident of the 
town, who was fortunate enough to meet with Mr. Harris and his 
friend near to the railway station, and had the pleasure of accom- 
panying them on the greatest portion of their pilgrimage, in return 
for his slight services in that respect, had the honour and gratifica- 
tion of receiving from Mr. Harris a beautifully bound volume of his 
* Story of Cam Brea.' "—Straiford-on-Avon Gazette. 
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